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The proof of the paper... 


content are carefully controlled so that it can be restored 
to the ideal condition before it is, beaten and passed to the 
giant machines up to twenty feet wide, which to-day make 
possible the largest output in Europe. Nothing but this 
pure material and British ‘craftsmanship goes into the 
making of Aylesford Kraft. It is a pedigree paper 


Try your strength against a piece of Aylesford Kraft paper. 
You will soon find how strong it is. 

Why is it that this tough yet tractable paper—unrivalled 
for bags, wrappings and multi-wall sacks—has won so fine 
a reputation? Because Aylesford Kraft is pure kraft. The 
pulp from which Aylesford Kraft is made is the best that 
the forests of the earth can offer. Its quality and moisture- 


There is no better Kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT — made in Kent- by British craftsmen 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
Ee Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 
+ EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD + THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
a 


unsurpassed in quality. 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD 
THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD . BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 
u HYGIENE PRODUCTS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO, LTD 


REED PAPER SALES LTD 


REED FLONG LTD 
; E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD - 


Head Office: 10s Piccadilly London W.1 
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8 Danger as Great as the Hydrogen Bomb? 


b ah 0 R D SI M te N OF WY THENS H AW E on problems of resources and world population 


- TOOK pare Jately* in a debate in the House of Lords on a 
subject which I believe to be of great importance and even 
urgency for the future well-being of mankind: the very rapid and 
BL indeed increasingly rapid growth of the population of the world. 
_ As one newspaper put it, ‘An extra 100,000 persons turn out for 

dinner every day’. These extra mouths may be a danger for the 
a ‘future comparable to the danger of the hydrogen bomb. 


| ~The Prime Minister speaking of the menace of the hydrogen bomb 


- the other day said: ‘There is no doubt that if the human race are to 
_ have their dearest wish and be free from the dread of mass destruction, 


ie - Ain ae 


_ well-being that has ever been within their reach. Those majestic possi- 
- bilities ought to gleam before the eyes of the toilers in every land’. 
3 I think, personally, that for once the Prime Minister was wrong. Like 
_ many other people, I do not think that he realised the almost fantastic 
_ difficulty of providing food for 30,000,000 new mouths every year. 
7 Many people think that the result may be calamitous. 
pend I want to try to make this clear by explaining what has happened 
= in Britain and by comparing it with what is now beginning to happen 
in India. Up to 200 years ago our population had increased quite slowly. 
EThen we had two scientific revolutions: the Industrial Revolution, 
_ which has made us five times as rich as we had. been, and the health 
- ~ revolution which has made the average Briton live for seventy years— 
ea. than twice as long as our ancestors did 200 years ago. These two 


vo 


revolutions have given us fiealth and wealth. As they have developed, 

women have stopped having six children each; they now have an 
two and a half. The control of death which has been: so 
now matched by the control of birth. In 200 years we have 
poverty, large families, and many early deaths, to small, 

ved families, and during this period our population has 
are five times as many of us, we are each 


they could have, as an alternative, the swiftest expansion of material — 


- of us five times as rich; and each of us lives more than twice as “long. 
Indeed, we are living through what may be called a Golden Age such 
as human beings have neversknown before. A main reason for our 
wealth is that we are rapidly and, indeed, recklessly using up the 


. accumulated natural resources of the whole world. May I give two 


instances: since the first world war the quantity of oil and coal used 
in the U.S.A. exceeded the total used throughout the entire world in 
all history before 1914. Nature took perhaps 300,000,000 years to 
build up the world’s resources of coal and oil. We in our Golden Age 


are likely to use them up in:300 years, Each year we are consuming 


what nature took 1,000,000 years to build. And when these resources 
are gone—our Golden Age may end. Though I must admit that several 
peers in the recent debate were optimistic that science would solve all 
our troubles for ever. 

When we turn to the under-developed countries the story is a very 
different one. When I say under-developed, I mean a country which has 
not gone through the two scientific revolutions which have given us 
health and wealth, In other ways—in wisdom, in religion, in culture— 
they may be ahead of us. India is perhaps the best example to take 
among the under-developed countries. She has an ancient civilisation 
but from the point of view of health and wealth she is about where 
we were 200 years ago. She is just starting on her two scientific revolu- 
tions. And unfortunately she is starting with grave disadvantages. First, 
she is very poor. Her standard of living is a good deal lower than ours 
was 200 years ago. Secondly, her population is immense; fifty times 
what ours was in 1750. Thirdly, her land is already overcrowded:| 
there is little additional land which she can bring under cultivation. 
And, fourthly, there are no empty lands in the world corresponding to 
North America and Australia which absorbed millions of emigrants 
from Britain, and provided us with all the food we needed to buy. 

Curiously enough, India’s problem is made still more difficult by 


, 29, Since then be U.N, artment of Social Affairs has published a study which forecasts a vast increase in world population during the next thinty years 
Peo Fe eeih Dew fiat. ; 
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1530-1630 (Jeremy Noble)... se OO 


use of DDT. As a result, the population in India is increasing by no 


the fact that it is much easier to control death today than it was 200 . 1 
- years ago. In particular, recent scientific inventions have produced 


wonderful results in the tropics. 
_ An outstanding example has been the abolition of raalania by the 


less than 5,000,000 every year. Indeed, the population has increased 


~ so much during the last thirty years that the production of food has ~ 
not been able to keep pace with it. Millions of Indians were underfed 


thirty years ago; it is a tragic fact that many more millions are hungry 
today. That is no doubt why India produced its first five-year plan two 
years ago to raise the standard of living by developing industry and 
agriculture. All five-year plans have that aim. But unlike any other 
country, the Indian plan goes on to say that the recent increase in the 
population has brought to the forefront the urgency of family planning 
and of population control. The Government of India has voted 
- £500,000 to begin a nation-wide campaign to help the women of India 
in the 500,000 villages to plan their families. 

Further valuable information is given by a high Indian Government 
official, the Registrar-General, who, has had the courage and foresight 
to publish an estimate of the probable increase in the population of 
India in the next thirty years and of the possibility of providing them 
with the. hep ee 3 eek He estimates that, without family planning, 


cannot food at an 5 aeeteabls level more ttnad people. 1 % 
this number is exceeded he warns that the food supply migh tb beak. 
down: he even talks of the possibility of catastrophe with wi 
famine and epidemic diseases. He concludes that the twin poli ; 
economic development and the reduction of births must be simul- — 
taneously pursued. If they are given top priority it should be possible 
to prevent the population of India ever exceeding 450,000,000. And | in” 
that case an improving standard of living should be obtained. 

The Indian Government is the first to recognise officially that rising 
standards of living and of health depend on population control. Mr. 
Nehru is certainly the first Prime Minister in the world who has said: 


-©We should be a much more advanced nation today if our population 


was about half what it is’. The Indian Government has shown wisdom 
and courage in tackling the almost overwhelming problem of raising 
the standards of food and life for its immense population. At best, 
India’s Golden Age is several generations away. Let us from the vantage 
point of our own Golden Age, and particularly our highly developed 
science and technology, give them and the other under-developed 
countries of the world all the eee that lies in our power. 
_ —Home Service 
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"What Americans Mean. by ‘Fighting Communism” 


By WILLIAM PICKLES | ioe 


OR some people, ‘stopping the advance of communism’ means 
Fk no more than arguing peacefully against the theories of Marx 
and Lenin. For a few fire-eaters, mostly in the United States, 
it means starting a war against Russia in order to give Russians a 


chance to vote against communism, if there are any of them left when 
_ the war is over. For more still, it simply means resisting by force, if 


Russia or her satellites try to impose any more communist regimes by 


force; and for others it seems to imply fighting, too, if Russia exports 


any more communism by trickery, infiltration or coup d état. 

It is not difficult to see how all these different ideas came to be 
poured into one word. The Russians themselves use so many different 
methods to achieve their purposes, that they have made it hard to 
know just where the ideas of Karl Marx stop and the Red Army begins. 
Besides, we got used to speaking of ‘ fighting communists’ during the 
Korean war, because it was difficult to find a better way of deseribing 
the mixture of north Koreans and Chinese which the United Nations 
_ forces were facing. But we shall have to put a curb on the use of these 


shorthand terms, because they lead to the most dangerous confusion. 


Let me take one outstanding example. 


At the end of March, Mr. Foster Dulles wae a speech about ae 


need for united action to prevent ‘ the imposition on south-east Asia 
of the political system of communist Russia ’. 
go, that was pretty clear. But the whole argument has got into such 
confusion that some people saw a trick in the word ‘ ‘ imposition ’. Mr. . 
Aneurin Bevan replied the next day by saying that ‘we were not 
going to join in a sort of holy war against the extension of communism 
in south-east Asia or anywhere else *. Notice the change of words. Mr. 
Dulles had spoken of stopping the ‘ imposition’ of communism, and he 
had not mentioned war; Mr. Bevan refused to go to war to stop ‘the 
“extension ’ of communism. 
It may be that both these speeches went into- eS more detail than 


was reported in the press, but the effect of what was reported, at any 
rate, was to create an impression of a much greater conflict between 


the two men than is justified by the attitude of either to what I think — 
he really means by ‘communism’. Look at their records. Mr: Bevan 
protested at least as loudly as Mr, Dulles when a communist govern- 
ment was imposed by coup d’état on Czechoslovakia; and he was a 
member of the Government here that helped to prevent the imposition 
of a communist government on Berlin by blockade. As for Mr. Dulles, 
he has actually helped to make a communist regime more secure in 
Yugoslavia, by giving that country massive military and economic aid. 


So, whatever they say, there are senses in which Mr. Bevan does fight 


communism and Mr. Dulles does not. 


The way to find the meaning behind these dangerous slogans i is to” 


Jook at what statesmen do, and forget what they say, eae if they 


As American statements | 


— ares - 


are biclanedl to talk to ‘the ere or to uy a little bluff. And if you jook . 
at what American governments have actually done, or formally . pro- 
posed doing, I think you will find that American policy in the matter — 
of ‘ fighting communism” boils down to four main things. ee 

(1) If Russia openly and obviously starts a third world war, America 
resists with all she has got. 

(2) If Russia or China start any more focal * wars, eoaae. satellite 
powers, as happened in Korea, America encourages local resistance | until — 
the United States Congress agrees to send troops to help. She then 
tries to keep the war inside the frontiers = which it ‘started, as was 
done in Greece and Korea. ‘ 

(3) Where a non-communist country, or a non-aggressive communist 
country like Yugoslavia, shows readiness to resist Russian or pro- — 
Russian aggression, America gives that country all possible help. oh 

(4) Where a newly-liberated colonial country lives under the threat 

_ of immensely superior communist armed force, as happens in south-east 

Asia, America tries to form an alliance of all non<communist countries_ 

in that’ area, with backing from outside, to resist aggression and create _ 

the confidence without which democracy cannot grow. — 

That is all fairly complicated, but it is’ the simplest and shorteny = 
summary I can find of what American statesmen mean, in real terms, 
when they talk of ‘fighting communism’. I know that some of Mr. 
Dulles’ speeches have seemed to go a long way beyond that, but I see 
no sign that Mr. Dulles ever had any idea of what he would do if he 
had had to turn those words into deeds. Nor do I see any sign that he — 
could get the support of American Ribena for anything more bes 
the four things I mentioned. — 

-I am not saying that we must not ‘Gisageees with America. There. are 
"plenty of things we can argue about. We could argue, for instance, that — 
simply turning Russian policy upside-down does not make a democratic 
policy. One could say that it will not solve any of the problems facing 
the Geneva Conference or the problems of anti-communist allies who | 
disagree, like France and Germany. There ‘is room for argument about — 7 
the areas of Indo-China that may have to be ‘surrendered to the com-— 
-munist leader, Ho Chi-minh, if peace can be got on those terms, and — 
about the precautions té be taken now to prevent the non-communist — 
areas of Indo-China from being tricked into communism in future. “4 

So I am not suggesting that we pretend the disagreements do not 
exist. But surely, instead of arguing in over-simplified explanations or 
slogans with half-a-dozen meanings, we can try to argue in the kind of 
precise terms I have been suggesting. I can see the difficulties. It pe” 
a lot longer to read out a long definition. ‘of real policy, instead of 
shouting “ We fight communism ’ or ‘ No holy war against ers sor , 
and it is much less exciting. But i it gets rid of much false disagreement 
and it narrows the area of real t to Se 
all ‘argue ese —From a talk in the ens seal + 
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Geneva Then and Now 


VERNON BARTLETT recalls memories on his sixtieth birthday 


OMEWHERE among the odds and ends I am too sentimental to 
destroy I have an unusual photograph of myself. It shows me 
inside an ordinary telephone booth with a diamond-shaped 
window cut in its side. The window has a little curtain across it, 
and I have pulled back the curtain a few inches and am peering out at 
the wider world. Some trick of the reflection of light on the window 
gives my face an extraordinary transparent and ghost-like appearance, 
not at all in keeping with the too, too solid flesh of which I am made. 

So many things here in Geneva remind me of that photograph. It 
was taken twenty-five years ago, and the telephone booth was on the 
platform of a stuffy and inconvenient hall, the Salle de la Réformation, 
in which the annual Assembly of the League of Nations used to meet 
in its early days. I was shut up in the box in order to broadcast the first 
running commentary ever made of that event, and broadcasting was so 
new that I was allowed to pull back the curtain only a few inches lest I 
should distract the attention and arouse the curiosity of the delegates. 

We thought in our 
innocence that they 
might not like the 
publicity given to 
them. 

The hall was no- 
torious for its bad 
ventilation, but the 
atmosphere seemed 
as fresh as the air 
of the Alps or the 
seaside when I 
staggered out. of 
my air-tight tele- 
phone booth after 
three-quarters of 
an hour. I went to 
a café round the 
corner and gave 

. myself a long, cool 


drink. I was rather 
pleased with myself. 
The commentary had 
lasted just the right 
time. The speeches 
had begun before I 
had run entirely dry 
of material to talk 
about—the nightmare 
of every commentator. 
Yes, it had gone 
rather well. Twenty- 
four hours went by 
before the B.B.C. 
broke the news to me 
that, owing to what is 
called a technical 
hitch, nobody in the 
world had heard my 
commentary except a 
Swiss engineer who 
understood no Eng- 
lish. 

Here I am again in 
Geneva, following a 
conference organised 
by the United Na- 
tions, the successor to 
the old League, and 
held in an immense 


The opening of the Assembly of the League of Nations in the Salle de la Réformation, November 1920 


and magnificent Palace of the 
Nations which makes the Salle de 
la Réformation look shabby and 
silly. Nowadays there are no tele~ 
phone booths on the platform. 
Instead, there are eighteen studios 
at the disposal of broadcasters 
who are busy chatting away in at 
least a dozen different languages. 
Most of the. delegates seem .to be 
as anxious to be heard by the 
many microphones about the 
place as to hold the attention of 
their fellow-delegates. In the old 
days the delegates sat at a round 
table and talked to each other, 
as forgetful of the press and the 
public as Members of Parliament 
become forgetful of the public gal- 
lery in the House; the tendency 
at United Nations conferences 
nowadays is for the delegates to 
sit on a raised platform at a con- 
spicuous table, facing an immense 
audience and many cameras. 

This is not a tendency I like, 
but I admit I am _ biased. I 
wander round this city more inter- 
ested in the ghosts—my fellow-ghosts—than in the flesh-and-blood 
delegates of today. I first came to Geneva nearly thirty-four years ago 
as a young correspondent of The Times, instructed to describe the 
opening of the first Assembly of the League of Nations, Two years later 
I joined the staff of the League. I suppose it is only natural that I 
should look back with some nostalgia to those early and enthusiastic 
days when our problems seemed so much easier to solve. 

But did they? I have been looking through copies of The Times in 
which the activities of 
that first Assembly 
were recorded. The 
opening session obvi- 
ously was not con- 
sidered very im- 
portant, since the 
description of it is 
printed only in the 
last column on the 
main page. There 
were so many other 
things to worry about 
even then; some 
of them re. still 
strangely familiar. 
One column is 
headed: ‘ Are We to 
Leave Persia? ’—and 
the Persian problem 
is under discussion at 
the present time. A 
leader discussed the 
advisability or other- 
wise of ‘Trade with 
Red Russia’. There 
was a Belgian Cabinet 
crisis, and there has 
just been another one. 
Another leading article 
dealt with Egypt's 


M, Maxim Litvinov 


5 ee 


causing trouble in Fiume; nowadays the trouble is likely to occur 


between Italians and Yugoslavs continues to be a oar to Eran 
_ peace. 

- But there were two important differences between the conditions in 
which the first Assembly met and those in which the Asian conference 


is meeting today. Mr. Harding had just been elected President of the 


---* United States, and The Times gave up its principal column to the 
report of a speech in which he congratulated his fellow-Americans on 
refusing to have anything to do with the League of Nations which, in 

_ his own words, ‘is now deceased’. He was wrong, but the absence of 
< the United States did prove in the long run a fatal weakness. I wonder 

_..+ what President Harding would have said had he been able to foresee 

vee that his country would become the leading member of the League’s 
successor, the United Nations, and that many people who used to 


because she is not isolationist enough to please their tastes? . 


Stealers of Limelight 
The other important difference is that, when the first League 
Assembly was held in 1920, the Soviet Government was still fighting 
to clear Russia of counter-revolutionary armies, supplied and financed 
by the Western Powers, whereas now the Russian delegation occupies 
an entire hotel, and staring crowds stand near its entrance, just as an 
earlier generation of Genevese stood outside the same hotel, staring at 
the Germans who had just been admitted to membership of the League. 
3 Then it was Dr. Stresemann who stole the limelight; now it is Mr. 

Molotov, or his ally, the Chinese Prime Minister, Chou En-lai. The 
actors have changed but the anxiety is the same: the anxiety about 
peace. 

The fact that today is my sixtieth birthday is a matter of no import- 
ance at all to anybody except myself, and one which I certainly deplore 
rather than celebrate. But it does give me a good excuse to look back. 
And I look back to my twenty-first birthday, which I spent in a 
hospital train coming: down from the Ypres Salient. The medical 

, Officer in charge of the train insisted on opening a bottle of cham- 
_pagne in my honour, and then said that, as I had been slightly 
wounded, I must not have more than half a glass. He and the nurse 
drank the rest of it. They did so very nicely, with all sort of toasts 

“= in my honour, but that is the kind of thing one remembers. At the 

time it seemed nearly as important as the fact that a gas attack had 

c almost wiped out my battalion and most of my friends. It was only 


later, while I was in hospital, that I decided to spend the rest of my. 


life doing what very little I could to prevent the recurrence of anything 
so brutal and idiotic as war. That is why, for more than half my life, 
I have been linked with Geneva and with the effort to-organise peace. 

- And that is why Geneva is, for me, a city filled with ghosts. On 
my way to the broadcasting studio I passed a café where I once drank 
‘ coffee with two of the heroes of my youth: one, a tall, loose-limbed man 
with an immense grey hat and a drooping white moustache which 
somehow gave him the air of a good-natured Newfoundland dog; 
+ the other, a tubby little man with an unpleasing, falsetto voice— 


a Fridtjof Nansen and H. G. Wells. A little farther along the road, in 
the hotel where the Dominion delegates are now staying and where 


they have stayed since the earliest days of the League, that beautiful 
a cricketer, Ranjitsinhji, used to give his fabulous dinners when he came 
. to Geneva as one of the delegates of India. Facing that hotel is another 
which has seen a whole succession of British delegates—Lord Balfour, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Arthur Henderson, and now, once again, 
Mr. Eden. Almost next door Mr. Litvinov used to live in the days 
before Soviet policy changed back to one of intense suspicion of the 
i _ mon-communist world: he did not need, as does his successor, Mr. 
fe: Molotov, to go round in a large bullet-proof car. 

And this afternoon I passed the ugly but beloved Salle de la 
Réformation. How could we fail to love it, we who have lived such 
inspiring moments in it? It was there, in 1926, that I listened to the 
most moving speech I have ever heard: the speech i in which Aristide 
Briand, Foreign Minister of France, welcomed Germany into the 
League. I shall never forget—or I hope I shall never forget—his_ rich, 
deep voice declaiming: 
les mitrailleuses. Place & la conciliation, a T arbitrage, a la paix! ° This, 
we told ourselves as we listened to him, was a great date in history. 

_ Perhaps we were witnessing an event that would put an end to all 


Seanad for independence. The Ttalian poet, Gabriele 1 Aniinnsiny was ; 


farther up the Adriatic coast, at Trieste, but the same old rivalry way to the fear of hydrogen bombs and 


‘to the Café Bavaria, for its walls are covered with cartoo: 


others of my generation, that ideal should not die. We have, it is true,” 


grumble because the United States was too. isolationist now enue 


International Affairs, 45s.). With its appearance, as 


Chatham House skill in the selection and presentation of essential papers. — 


‘ Arriére les fusils, arriére les canons, arriére 


wars. But that was nearly twerity-eight years ago; we have had our 


second ‘Besnd aWepe ane with agit m 
Those of us who knew Geneva in the old days 


men of the League of Nations. I went there early on the evening of 
my return here. I went there too early, and there was not a soul I knew. a7 
As I sat there, I saw a young American and his fiancée were studying — 
these cartoons. They came to one of Aristide Briand. ‘ Who’s Briand?” — 
asked the girl, and suddenly, for the first time, I felt old and tired. I 
was foolish, of course. That one grows older does not matter. That even” 
the name of Briand should be forgotten does not matter—not very 
much. What matters is that the ideal he stood for, he and so many 


made preparations for bigger and better wars, but there is also a United 
Nations with potentialities which overshadow those of the League. We © 
hear more of its disputes, but that is mainly because the two great rival 
powers in the world, the United States and the Soviet Union, are 1 now 
both members of it. 

In 1931 the Japanese invaded nat el and I got myself into 
considerable trouble because,.while I was still a League of Nations — 
official—the servant, in other words, of some fifty governments in- 
cluding that of Japan—I broadcast a talk in which I suggested that 
the Japanese aggression was the beginning of the second world war. As, 
indeed, it was. When the invasion of Korea began, we no longer said, 
as we had said in the case of Manchuria, that events on the other 
side of the world were none of our business. It is because the govern-— 
ments have realised that, in Mr. Litvinov’s famous phrase, ‘ peace is - 
indivisible ’, that Mr. _ Eden, Mr. Dulles, Mr. Molotoy,, Mr. Chou En-lai, 
and the others are meeting in Geneva at the present time. 

I have seen so many disappointments since my fweaiy ee birth- 
day resolution to work for peace. The League so nearly succeeded — 
and was allowed so humiliatingly to collapse. The second world war, — 
which we so hoped to prevent, came upon us, and it spread from the ~ 
Arctic Circle to the remotest islands of the Pacific. Perhaps we deserved : 
it because we had not enough faith, enough courage, enough tolerance. _ 
The struggle for power between nations and then between groups of — 
nations, and then between two immense rival ideologies, 1 was, I suppose, — 
inevitable from the moment when the first primitive families joined y 
together for greater security. It is our privilege as well as our mis- 
fortune to live at this most critical period when men have to choose 
between some form of world government and the mass suicide which 
the hydrogen bomb has made of war. And if I did not believe that 
men would make the only choice which can preserve civilisation, then 
I should feel that I was betraying all the ghosts of all the great men 
who have come to Geneva since that first Assembly. nisi. years” 
ago.—Light Programme — ; in aS 


There is every reason to congratulate Mr. Peter Pima upén the Bi ay 
lication of his 1951 Survey of International Affairs (Royal Institute of — 
as the publishers announce, 
the Survey resumes its annual footing; and so recovers its full value as 
an essential work of reference. The current volume deals with the 


‘denunciation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty; with the Persian oil imbroglio; 


with the failure of the Western Powers to persuade the Soviet Government 


to agree to the holding of free elections in Germany; and with the Franco- — 


German dispute over the Saar. And the accompanying volume of Docu- © 
ments, edited this time by Miss Denise Folliot (60s. ), shows the usual — 


It is precisely because Mr. Calvocoressi’s Surveys and the Documents — 


_ that go with them are of such importance to students and to all who 


aspire to take an intelligent interest in foreign affairs that one feels bound — 
to protest against the editorial policy that appears to underlie these Surveys. 
Can nothing be done to reduce the price of these volumes? They will 
never have the circulation they deserve so long as they cost five guineas. — 
It is clear that a reduction in price must involve a reduction in size. There — 
is no doubt that an experienced sub-editor could prune away a great deal — 
of material without removing essential facts, or tampering with the balance _ 
of the narrative. ; 

There is a second criticism that strikes more deeply at “the soon ak 
editorial policy. The present Survey, like the two other post-war a 
takes altogether foo Eile atone 6 eee, great many | 


the defection of Marshal Tito, there can be little doubt tbat dhe nai % 
cause of conflict between the Soviet Government and the satellite 
administrations is economic. Ja the USAC eos redecessors, 


a 


ies ae ae : ae eek By PATRICK MALIN. 


3 ‘BRAHAM LINCOLN ‘is my favourite saint in American 
political history. Not because he was perfect, but because, 

® with his tenacious mind, and his humble and contrite heart, 
Z A_he led us through the worst agony which we have yet 


in our continuous attempt to balance national unity and 


with individual liberty. So I. shall begin by quoting the 
iamental question which he put to Congress in his first presidential 
message, during the fateful month of March, 1861, on the eve of the 
er vil War: ‘ Must a government, of necessity, be too strong for the 
liberties of its own peels, or too weak to maintain its own existence? , 


» 


Fe allenge to ery Liberal Democracy 


‘more than by words. Every statesman, and every citizen, of 
ae: ev al democracy faces the same challenge. Can we have both 
a nough unity and enough liberty? 

The answer of the Anglo-Saxon peoples is ‘ Yes’. 
can never be given once and for all. It must be ‘worked out piece- 
‘meal, “always. carefully and often painfully, in each new set of cir- 

- cumstances. Today, in the midst of the twentieth century as in the 
- midst of the nineteenth, America’s experiment in liberal democracy 
3 is. being severely tested. ‘Will it continue to produce sufficient success 
_: 


in the new circumstances of chronic international tension and friction 
_ and conflict, in an era made unprecedentedly anxious by atom and 
= - hydrogen bombs? I cannot say for ‘certain, but I am predominantly 
Bs confident. 
Bae: In trying to explain my confidence, I should like first to clear the 
air on one point. There is no reign of terror in the United States, or 
2 anything remotely resembling a reign of terror. If there were, I, as 
a executive director of the American Civil Liberties Union, should be 
among the first to sense it. The American Civil Liberties Union is 
the only nation-wide, non-partisan private organisation which, for 
___ thirty-four years, has had the single task of comprehensively defending 
and promoting the constitutional civil liberties for which we are in- 
| -debted beyond all calculation to our British inheritance—free speech, 
be just procedures, and equal protection of the law for everybody. 
____ Our organisation is composed of 30,000 individual citizens, united 


Zz political affiliation, they are Republican, Democratic, Socialist, or inde- 
. pendent. In occupation, they range from bankers to members ‘of labour 
F ‘unions. In race and national origin, they are white and Negro, May- 
flower descendants in Massachusetts and newly arrived Mexicans in 
q ‘California. In respect of religion, they are Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, 
ee secularist. 
Our work is done in four ways. First, our 1,000 co-operating lawyers 

j in all parts of the nation stand ready to appear in the appellate courts, 
a without fees, offering briefs and making oral argument in litigation 
e involving the liberties guaranteed by the Constitution. Secondly, we 
3 discuss with executive officials at all governmental levels those civil 
liberties matters falling within their discretion. Thirdly, we support 
E- or oppose legislative proposals affecting civil liberties, all the way 
os 
some popular education, chiefly through the many large private organ- 
% Z isations, which are so typical of American society. ; 

a So we have the best available collection of evidence by which to 
gauge the proportions of success and failure in our national endeavour 
to make achievement match aspiration. And I, before joining -the 
# of the American Civil Liberties Union, four’ years ago, spent 
| large blocks of the preceding twenty-six years in many parts of the 
world, particularly in relation to the international refugee problem 
ym 1936 to 1947. I have seen flourishing democracies and decaying 
ycracies; I have seen fledgling ‘tyrannies and consolidated tyran- 
I can tell a reign of terror when I see it, and I can tell you that 
; no such thing in the United States. 
r > America came of age politically on its entrance into 
‘ in 1917, and especially since i end of the second 


was engaged in answering that question all his life, by action 


But that answer 


P on the sole basis of the active protection of civil liberties for all. In 


from town councils to the Federal Congress. Fourthly, we carry on 


’ 


world war in 1945, we have made great progress in many areas A 


civil liberty. In respect of equality for our large Negro population, 


we have been making rapid strides. There are judicial decisions out- 


lawing discriminatory treatment. And there are many other govern- 


mental and non-governmental actions which are eliminating organised 


discrimination in all sections of the country. For example, we have 


recently reinforced the prohibition of employment discrimination in 
private industries holding government contracts for defence. We are 


‘far from solving the problem of unjust police procedure in our teem- 


ing cities, or the problem of unjust procedures in federal executive, and 
legislative hearings; but, throughout the field of criminal law, we are 
gradually substituting what Lincoln called ‘ the sober judgment of the 
courts” for ‘ wild and furious passions’. This‘is bound to be difficult 


‘in a country like America which is still as new and changing as it is 


vast and diverse. We have seen to it that labour unions obtain free 

speech in organising that now powerful movement, and we are quickly 

ridding ourselves of nearly all official censorship of motion pictures. 
So there is much ground for confidence, and no justification for 


despair. But there is one great cause for concern, in the climate of fear 
which—in fluctuating degree since 1948—has tended to stifle some ~ 


of our most essential freedom of expression. This is popularly called 

‘McCarthyism’ in dubious honour to the Senator from Wisconsin 
who has been most conspicuous in exploiting it and making it more 
intemperate. This climate of fear i is the worst threat to American civil 
liberties since the ‘Red scare’ which followed the end of the first 
world war. It does not have the hysterical intensity of that earlier 
threat,-but it is likely to cause us more trouble, because it is an out- 
growth of circumstances likely to persist indefinitely. 

In this connection, here are some words of George Kennan, who 
was largely instrumental in planning American resistance to communist 
aggression, and who ended his long and brilliant diplomatic career as 
United States Ambassador to the Soviet Union: 

There are forces at large in our society today .. . too diffuse to be 
described by their association with the name of any one man or any 
political concept . . ..I have no quarrel to pick with the ostensible 
purposes of the people in whom these forces are manifest... . But I 
have the deepest misgivings about the direction and effects of their 
efforts .. . They distort and exaggerate the dimensions of the problem 
with which they profess to deal. They confuse jnternal and external 
aspects of the Communist threat. They insist on portraying as con- 
temporary realities things that had their actuality years ago. . . .. There 
is a real and urgent danger here for anyone who values the right to 
differ from others in any manner whatsoever, be it in his interests or 
his associations or his faith. The forces of intolerance and political 

_ demagoguery are greedy forces and unrestrained . . . the materialists, 

the anti-intellectuals, the chauvinists of all sizes and descriptions, the 
protagonists of violence and suspicion and intolerance. . . 


Solemn Warning 

Those words from George Kennan carry solemn warning to all 
lovers of free speech and American liberty. This warning would apply 
even if Senator McCarthy should disappear from the scene tomorrow. 
It will apply until the American people as a whole become familiar 
enough with their as yet new experience of continuous’ international 
danger, and the occasional discovery of spies and traitors. We must 
learn how to prevent and punish real subversive acts without cancelling 
free speech, just procedures, and equal protection of the law. Meanwhile, 
there will be some Congressional investigations overstepping the limits 
of constitutional authority, or at least the limits of wise policy in a 
free society, by condemning some of our citizens to the pillory of 
publicity for mere unorthodox thought or association. There will be 
some badgering of employees in our civil service, inadequately protected 
by procedural justice. There will be some exclusion of so-called ‘ con- 


troversial’ teachers from schools and universities. 


However, American common sense has always in the past learned 
how to cope with demagoguery and intolerance. In this connection, 


(continued on page 781) 
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Judgement and History 


ITH Triumph and Tragedy Sir Winston Churchill has 


brought to a close his six-volume book on The Second — 


World War. This volume was reviewed in our columns last 
week and this week we publish some reflections by Mr. 
H: G. Nicholas on Sir Winston as a historian. In itself the book is not 


history but a ‘ contribution to history ’. It would have been impossible — 


for a statesman who holds the position of Prime Minister and is writing 
about his former colleagues and allies to offer an account entirely free 
from reservations. Not that criticism is omitted. In the preface to the 
first volume the author wrote: 

In the after-light I have softened many of the severities of contem- 
porary controversy. It has given me pain ‘to record these disagreements 
with so many men whom I liked or respected; but it would be wrong 
not to lay the lessons of the past before the future. 


Throughout his book Sir Winston is conscious, as Mr. Nicholas 


_. | points out, of the need to submit his actions and policies to the judge- 


ment of history, But apart from the author’s own special position, it is 
hard to write contemporary history so near to the event. The first 
volume, dealing with the causes of the late war, is already out of date 
in light of later publications. And each year, or even each month, other 
books will appear giving the American, German, and perhaps the 
Russian, sides of the story. Thus, though Sir Winston has been at the 
heart of eyents, his book, being, as he says, hung ‘ upon the thread of 
the personal experiences of an individual ’, cannot be full and complete 
as a historical account. Nevertheless the book is without an equal as a 
record to which all future writers must turn when setting out to describe 
the second world war. - 

Mr. Nicholas points out that Sir Winston is never afraid to express 
moral judgements. Alike as a statesman engaged in day-to-day problems 
of administration and diplomacy and as a historian, for example, of 
the reign of Queen Anne, he has his own sharply defined standards, 
though he may ‘ soften’ them in the process of writing. He belongs, it 
might be said, to the school of Acton rather than of Butterfield: he 


does not leave it to the Almighty. Writing to President Truman to - 


refute the notion that in political terms no difference was discernible 
between Britain and Soviet Russia, he said: ‘] 
is concerned, there is no equality between right and wrong. The great 
causes and principles for which Britain and the United States have 
suffered and triumphed. are not mere matters of the balance of power. 
They in fact involve the salvation of the world’. ‘ You and I’, he adds 
in another despatch to the same correspondent, ‘ will have to bear great 
responsibility for the future’, But contemporary judgement is not 
necessarily the same as the judgement of history, assuming that history 
may judge. 


hy Now and again Sir Winston indulges i in one of his favourite weapons, 
irony. For example, he remarks on President Truman’s natural anxiety — 


to make the acquaintance of that ‘great and good man’, the late 
- Marshal Stalin, ‘the pleasure of which he has not previously enjoyed ’. 
How far such irony will stand up to scrutiny by future generations may 
be doubtful: irony has an unpleasant way of being taken at its face 
value. But scattered throughout the six volumes are many resounding 
judgements and declarations of principle. Maybe they would not all - 


_- survive the analysis of the logical positivists or the objective historians. 


But at least they give meaning to political events and prevent history 
from degenerating into a mile told by an idiot. 


‘Except in so far as force 


In India, newspapers hailed Mr. Nehru’s statement as ‘a courageous 


Indo-China and iis a Korean #e 


eoeied broadeasts on “the Geneva Conference _ 
THE GENEVA CONFERENCE was the donitaul topic in all itemeeonas ; 
commentaries. Points emphasised in communist broadcasts” were the 
contrast between the allegedly constructive approach of the Chinese, — 


Russian, and north Korean delegates and the allegedly bankrupt and 


false speeches of Mr. Dulles and the south Korean delegate; the 
futility of failing to recognise communist China as a Great Power; the — 
alleged serious differences between Mr. Dulles on the one hand and: 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Bidault on the other; and the favourable reaction to . 
Mr. Nehru’s proposal. — . | 
Commenting on Mr. Molotov’s speech, I zvestia was: quoted as saying: 

It vividly demonstrated that in the Soviet Union the peoples of Asia 
have a faithful friend and a consistent champion of their cutiieuts 
interests and rights. Furthermore, the speech showed a clear under-— 

standing of the radical changes which have taken place in Asia and 
‘unmasked the aggressive policy of the U. S.A. homers the Chinese, and 
Korean Republics. 

From the U.S.A., The New York Times’ was oe See as saying ‘that j it was 

hardly surprising that Mr. Molotov should declare himself in full agree- 

ment with the Chinese programme to drive the Western Powers out of 

Asia; but the people of Asia were hardly likely to accept Soviet 

championship of their independence, with all that this would imply: 

It is precisely on the question of preserving ‘ Asia for the. Asiatics’ ae 
indeed, on guaranteeing the independent choice of the Asiatic nations, 
that the contest of wills in Geneva | hinges. Between truly ‘free-elections’ __ 
and Soviet-style elections, for instance, lies the fathomless gulf between 
a self-governing state and a satellite. 


The same newspaper expressed the hope that, despite the fact that ‘the - 


communist and western patterns are so diametrically opposed ’, Geneva 
may yet reach agreement on some modus vivendi which would end the 
war in Indo-China. An article in the New York Herald Tribune con- _ 
cluded with the words: ‘There should be peace in Indo-China, but — 
there must be freedom’. In France, a number of papers were quoted — 
as deploring Mr. Molotov’s refusal to intervene swith the Viet-Minh — 
communists in an attempt to arrange for the evacuation of the wounded — 
from Dien Bien Phu. Several newspapers also regretted the apparent — 
lack of agreement among the Western Powers at Geneva. The Catholic 
Conservative Le Figaro was quoted for the belief that Mr. Dulles had 
set his mind on the organisation of a collective security pact in south-— 
east Asia rather than on settlement with the communists. The right-_ 


wing independent Le Monde was quoted as favouring the serious — 


discussion of Mr. Nehru’s proposals for a cease-fire in Indo-China. 
From Australia, the Melbourne Herald was quoted for the following — 
‘comment on the discussions on Korea: — 

Geneva is not likely to overcome the obstacles to reuniting Korea. The 


- most it may do is to make clear that these obstacles are communist. _ 
This can be a useful warning to those Asians who are still fiee. ; a 


On Indo-China, the Sydney Morning Herald was quoted as saying that - + 


even if a truce was agreed to, this would not obviate the need for a 
security system covering south-east Asia: 


It is quite unreal to argue that the setting up of a par Asian | ' 
command for the signing of a south-east Asian pact would prejudice a 
peaceful settlement in Indo-China. On the contrary, nothing could be — 
better calculated to induce a mood for peace in Moscow and Peking 
than the practical demonstration that the democracies are not Drepared 
to let south-east Asia go by default. : 


attempt to reduce the threat of war’. The Hindustan Standard was — 


‘quoted as calling upon the five Asian Prime Ministers at the Colombo 


Conference to speak out against the ‘ colossal blunder’ comm 


_the U.S.A. in embarking on a new kind of ‘ colonialism’, The = ; 


India was quoted as calling on the Asian Prime Ministers at Colombo to 


. evolve a common line of action to resist such foreign intervention — 
in the affairs of Asia as jeopardises the peace and independence of ‘the 
continent. . . . The conference must also explore the ns to sa 
the area against military commitments which may involve it in a cold — 
war or armed conflict between the big. Done Saeco Nato DC 
the question in even sharper form... ‘Se 


Broadcasts from Russia, , and the satellite s mead were go 4 d 
their attacks on Mr. Dulles’ ET accusing: him of. trying to w 


the Geneva Conference—of being intent on aa the 4 z 
settlement. ses 2 


5 AT CRICKET Be 
OF THE recent veer tour in the West Indies, E. W. 
aid in a Home Service talk: ‘The West Indians are some- 
mn dered rather temperamental customers on the cricket field, 
is series the temperament came from England. Not, let me add, 
put all the blame on Len Hutton for that. The truth is there has 
quite a lowering of the standard of—shall I say?—good manners 
the field compared with former days. The English Captain is a 
agnificent cricketer, and he led his side admirably in many respects by 


the strength of his own example. But he is not, by nature or by training, — 


a strong disciplinarian and I am bound to say I felt that he was some- 
times’ a- good deal too kind to one or two of his own players. 


~*The English side on several occasions made a great to- do about 


Betisions, both when they were in the field and once or twice in the case 
tof individuals when they were batting. One has to remember that in 
these ’ Test Matches nowadays the are, become cae ase to a very 
high ‘pitch of tension and. 
excitement. There is a 


aay 
ae great temptation to 
a 
é. 


- detionstrate: one’s feelings 
i when a decision goes the 
aid way. ‘Yet, the fact 


~ contest the more ‘vital: “it is 
that the umpire’s decision 
f : ‘is respected implicitly. ret 
it is not there is friction 
> and - bitterness, and the 
umpire’s job becomes 
- hopees. eek 
dt is a sobering thought i's 
~ that the umpires in three — 
out of the four Colonies. 
~ complained about certain 
2 _ of the English players. All 
this became ventilated in 
pS ‘the press, and the West — 
Indians naturally resented. 
the implications made 
against their umpires. ~~ 
Another thing that irri- 
tated people in the West 
Indies was the idea that 
| England had to win for 
= “reasons of political prestige. West Tadtene tke to win. Of course they 


ot do; but I do not think it means more to them than to Englishmen. Iam — 
“sure Lindsay Hassett’s Australian side would be amused to be told that 
in England the game’s the thing and the result does not really matter. 


We are sometimes perhaps inclined to be rather humbugs on this point. 
Res Prestige ” is a bad word to use in relation to cricket. On the 
face of it, it is an insulting insinuation that Britain’s grasp of the West 
? Indies depends upon winning a cricket series. All the islands have 
their particular. problems, social and economic, some of them grave 
‘4 ‘ones, and, if a stranger may presume to judge, they have two great 
-- ~ bonds of kinship with Great Britain and the Commonwealth. One of 
9 _ these bonds is cricket, which Englishmen brought to the West Indies, 
the other, of course, is the Crown. . 
eo >? What about the -umpiring—and what about the crowds, which 


mad the series, you might even call some of them glaring mistakes. 
QF those about which people in a position to judge were fairly 
unanimous, perhaps six or seven of the mistakes went against England 

and two or three went in England’s favour. It pevpotied that most times 
4 mo: important t batsmen were concerned. 


seri oe ‘since the war, rei aes one in 1950 


Port Maton, the ae of Minorca 


"you may have heard were noisy? There were several umpiring mistakes 


kes are made in every rubber, not least’ in Hipiandl -and ca 
ay there were probably fewer mistakes in this recent. series: - 


_ the eight men whe. stood in the Tests in the West Indies, ‘I would say 


that six would be welcome on the English first-class list—and I do 


not know of any two better umpires in the world than the Jamaicans, - 


Ewart and Burke ’. : 


IN PRAISE OF MINORCA - 


“Minorca is not a universal charmer, like, Majorca’, said SYDNEY _ 


CARTER in a Home Service talk. ‘She breaks the accepted rules of 
beauty; she is what the French would call a jolie laide. She offers not 


the expected but the unexpected. At first sight she may not attract: 


but she sticks in the memory, and you want to see her once again. 
“You would not expect to find a chunk of northern moorland, with 


stone-wall fences such as you might find in Yorkshire or the Cotswolds, 


anchored in the Mediterranean. A great part of Minorca looks like 
that. Not all of it, however: here and there occurs a kind of chasm 


in the rock, called a barranco, where the vegetation is sub-tropical. 
: On the other hand there is 


one section of the north- 
west coast where trees 
bend almost double in the 
winter wind: this is called 
Siberia. And, of course, 
against the moorland walls 
grow pomegranate, palm, 
and cactus. But this you 


es ebee | 
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would expect the blueness 
of the sky and the bright- 
ness of the sun; you can 
find this in Majorca, too. 

‘What you would not 
find in Majorca is a town 
like Port Mahon: a town 
of prim, white houses with 
sash-windows and green 
shutters. Where, you 
wonder, are the bulging 
balconies, the patios 
proper to this latitude? 


tecture. Yes, it is. The 
British have been here. 
They came in 1707 and 
they held the island, with 
two interruptions, for euity a century. The Minorcans took this occupa- 


tion calmly. They considered the British as heretics, but got on with — 
them -well enough. Brigadier Kane built the first good road the island — 
had; linking the east coast with the west. He also-enriched the Minorcan — 


diet by importing cattle, sheep, and hens from France, Italy, and 
Barbary: 

‘Minorca has a distinction of arto kind, its prehistoric monu- 
ments. There are three kinds in particular, all of which present a 
puzzle to the archaeologist: the mau or naveta, rather like an upturned 
ship, but made of blocks of stone; the talayot, a big, bee-hived-shaped 
erection; and the taula, which consists of a slab of stone balanced table- 
wise upon a monolith, so that it makes a kind of letter “ IT”. The taula 


has been found only in Minorca. What it is for nobody knows; it has 


been regarded as a sacrificial altar, the central pillar of a chamber, or 
even as a symbolical arrangement of the human form. 

-©In 1926 Mr. Frederick Chamberlin, an American then living in 
Majorca, thought he would take a quick look at the neighbouring 


island. He was writing a book about the Balearics, and thought he 
-could “ do’? Minorca in a week. He did not reckon with the taulas 


and the talayots. He was. shocked. to find that these had never been 


"properly surveyed before; he therefore set out to survey them for him- 


self.-He found that. he.-had to hack his. way through undergrowth, 


-balance-om boulders that were apt to topple over, worm: his way into 
horrific. apertures; bugs bit him, stones hit-him on the head, snakes 
slithered underneath him. He carried a special. cane for killing: snakes. 


would expect, just as you | 


This is Georgian archi-~ 


4 survey, as he desciibed it in’ his book: The Balearics ‘ha theis a Pasple; and: 


his instructions on where to look for talayots, and what to wear, quiver bd 
with suppressed excitement like some of the catalogues-in Moby Dick’. , 


i EXHIBITION OF POPULAR TRAVEL 


An exhibition of popular travel has been opened at Euston Station, 


London. It was described by a B.B.C. reporter, MICHAEL REYNOLDS, 


in ‘The Eye-witness’. ‘The centre-piece of the exhibition’, he said, 


vis a railway horse-bus which was built at the beginning of this century 


and remained in regular service between Tenterden Station, Kent, and 


_ Railway third-class compart- 


 ».contrast, 


wood table from the original 


There is also a full-scale repro- 


as the saloon—with an outside 
communication cord and a 
‘special ceiling rack for top 


P class carriage to be equipped | 


the surrounding villages, until as recently as 1924. I gather it was the 


last vehicle of its kind. It_was discovered a few months ago in an old 


‘stable and has since been repainted in its original livery of bright-green 
and yellow. It is. quite a small vehicle—more like a trap than a bus— 


but Mr. Frank Clark, who used to drive it in the old days, tells me 
it would take six people inside and two more in front. Mr. Clark— 
who is only sixty-five now—says that one of his regular passengers 


was Dame Ellen Terry, who 


used to live near Tenterden. 

‘ Another attractive exhibit 
is a reproduction of part of 
the interior of the Great West-_ 
em Railway Royal Saloon of 
1874. It includes a maple-. 
<a ; 


saloon, lent by the present TENTERDEN Se : 


‘Queen from her collection at 
Windsor Castle. The table was 
presented to Her Majesty by 
the G.W.R. directors on the 
occasion of her marriage. 


duction of an old Midland 


ment of about the same period 


hats. This was the first third- 


with soft seats. By way of 
there is a small- 
scale model of a third-class 
carriage of 1839. I say 
“ carriage ”, but in fact it is an 


open truck. without seating 
of any kind and with holes in the floor to provide an outlet for the rain. 


“The models have been arranged in two groups to show the develop- 
ment in design from the mail stage coach of 1820 to the latest types of 
buses, trams, and coaches, and from the horse-drawn railway carriage of 


1826 to the most up-to-date British Railways cafeteria car. Other 
features are a display of railway carriage lighting, from the oil lamp to_ 
modern electric fittings; samples of old carriage trimmings; a Victorian — 


pullman chair and a reversible, wet-weather tramcar seat of 1894. The 


-. whole show is full of atmosphere. One is constantly reminded of old 


Oe 


Punch drawings by Leech or Charles Keene, and of those long train 


journeys, at once cosy. and dramatic, which Sherlock pees and Dr. 


aces used to make ’. 


THE GENIUS OF DR. COCKER so 
“Last century, and the early part of this’, said ALys itis in ‘ The 
_ Northcountryman’, ‘not everybody went to the sea every year. Many 

people never saw it. And Dr. Cocker thought “ Why not take the sea to 
_ the people? ” So in 1870 he had the Saltwater Works built, to pump 
_ up sea-water by pressure pumps and send it by pipe-line to Manchester 


and other inland towns. But the cost of the pipe-lines was too great. So 
Doctor Cocker had another idea—to send sea-water from Blackpool 
to sick people by rail. And from then until 1911 it went to Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, the Potteries, the Midlands, i in little three-gallon kegs. 

“I have seen the one remaining keg of the original 170. And 
numbers of postcards ordering “some of your excellent’ sea-water ” 
(to be used as the doctor prescribed). There is one from a Liverpool 


_dady, in fine spidery handwriting, saying in the third person that 


# Mrs. Blank would like two kegs of sea-water is aici a yigee nr 


= 


- 


Special experiment, esa inland towns s everyiher, all 


Station horse-bus in the ‘ opie: Cartlage ’ exhibition at. Ficenes Station. Ta bus was 
- built for service in Kent about 1900 and continued im use until 1924 


this has something to do with that pregnant saying: “ Fate cannot harm | 


SA ea eames re Come down and tell me_ Sit te 


sea-water. ae 

_* The Saltwater Works. ee not altered, A seventy-foot shaft leat. ae 
don ‘ons tae running 600 feet straight to the sea. Pumps draw 
the water, 800 gallons a minute, through great pipes 150 feet up into 
supply tanks. It can only be got when the tide is in. Whether the sea is _ 
calm as a lake; or when a strong west wind whips it into foam-crested : 
waves that dash over the sea wall—as long as the tide is in, pumping can 
go on. I saw a bottle of the filtered sea-water. “ Clear as gin! ” * the 
engineer-in-charge said. And so itis. 5 ae 

‘Few residents have known of the existence of the Saltwater Works, 
let alone what they are there for. But they have never been out of use. : 
Some 40,000 gallons are pumped up every day—supplying swimming — 
ada the Aquarium, ie Circus. Streets are swilled with it. In that freez- 

_ ing spell in wee. 750,000 
gallons were used. 

“Until 1911 alae 3 
fashioned steam seus did the : 
job. By then the Corporation — ; 
had taken over and installed 
modern pumps, for Dr. Cocker 
had died, And then the orders — 
had to stop. The’ charge was 
three pence for three gallons, 
or a shilling for a three-gallon’ 

~ keg delivered free by rail. That he 
left threepence profit for each © 
keg. The Corporation decided __ 
_ it was not economic. So now 
the sea stays at bait ie 


IMMORTAL CUCKOO oe . 
‘The cuckoo’, said E. R. e 
-BRINKWORTH in ‘ Past and ie 
Present’ (Midland Home Ser- 
vice) ‘has caught man’s 
imagination all down the ages 
- —a mass of folk lore, supersti- 
tion, and song has crag + 
round him; he has inspired a 
whole string of proverbs, 
“When the cuckoo comes he _ 
eats up the dirt”: so they say 


= 


: in Staffordshire, meaning that the mire of winter then dries up. In most 


parts of the Midlands you are told to “ Turn your money when you 
hear the cuckoo and you'll have money in your purse till he comes _ 
again ” . The peasants of Derbyshire took this seriously: they thought — 


_ it very ‘unlucky to be caught with no money on that auspicious occasion — 


——and worse still if they had empty stomachs. (I wonder, by the way, if 
me, I have dined today ”?) : 

“In Warwickshire there was a belief ‘that ‘anyone anandes would | 
remain single for as many years as the number of times the cuckoo called — fe 
when it was first heard. And it was always said that ifa maiden ran 
into the fields early in the morning to hear the first note of the Sn ae A: hid 
then took off her shoe and looked into it, she would find there a Teas, 


"hair of the same colour as her future husband’s, ie. 


‘There were many darker beliefs, too. In the Middle Ages, and. y 


“later, the bird was supposed to possess supernatural inven 


was a god in the form of a bird: coming year after year it 1 7 
surely be immortal. But, especially, it had the power of being able 
to tell how long you would live. You could ask it—under two condi- _ 
tions: it must be when you first heard it in the morning; ne 
must ask very respectfully. The bird would then blige by 1 
its note as many times as you had years to live. There is a 
ditty about this from Northants. If ever childreh, spied 
in a cherry tree (it would not have been Seer brisk; 


und it and sin piers 
a ferns i a Cuckacherd eee 
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*The Past at His Elbow’ 


" H. G. NICHOLAS on Sir Winston Churchill’s view of history 


6 IS life was set in an atmosphere of tradition. The Past 
stood ever at his elbow and was the counsellor upon whom 
he most relied. He seemed to be attended by Learning and 

History, and to carry into current events an air of ancient 

majesty. His voice was melodious and deep, and often, when listening, 

one felt in living contact with the centuries which are gone, and 
perceived the long continuity of our island tale’. 
Sir Winston Churchill is not, of course, the object of this tribute. 


~ He is its author, and Lord Rosebery is his theme. But, substantially, 


what he has to say of Rosebery can with truth be said of him. At the 
same time something more would have to be said, as well. Rosebery 
was a historian (and many other things besides) who became, inciden- 
tally, a Prime Minister. Churchill is a Prime Minister (and several 
other things besides) who is also, and not entirely incidentally, a 
historian. We have had other Prime Ministers whose intellectual attain- 
ments, in fields other than politics, have been noteworthy. Gladstone 
had his theology and his archaeology, Disraeli his fiction, Balfour his 


‘metaphysics. But—except Rosebery—none before Churchill took history 


and historical writing for the serious occupation of his leisure hours. Sir 

Winston Churchill provides his own explanation for his taste: 
In order to steady and absorb my mind [this was after his exclusion 
from Baldwin’s 1936 Administration] I planned in outline a history 
~ of what had happened since the Treaty of Versailles down to the date 
we had reached... Moreover...I became absorbed in my History of 
the English-Speaking Peoples, which I actually finished before the out- 
break of war and which will some day be published. Writing a long 
and substantial book is like having a friend and companion at your side, 
’ to whom you can always turn for comfort and amusement, and whose 
society becomes more attractive as a new and widening field of interest 

is lighted in the mind. 

But as even the most casual reader of Churchill’s most casual 


historical pieces soon discovers, there is more to it than that. Certainly 


in the writing of his Second World War there is another, explicit 
purpose: ‘It is my earnest hope that pondering upon the past may give 
guidance in days to come, enable a new generation to repair some 
of the errors of former years, and thus govern, in accordance with the 
needs and glory of man, the awful unfolding scene of the future ’. This 
is nothing less than that oldest and most expansive conception of 
history as a guide to life. This is history conceived as morality, teaching 
by example. Indeed, every volume of the Second World War carries the 


explicit epigraph: 
MORAL of the Work: 
In War : Resolution 
In Defeat : Defiance 
In Victory : Magnanimity 
In Peace Goodwill 


And this moral has been pointed up by the ‘ theme’ of each volume 


as it appeared. The Gathering Storm revealed ‘How the English- 
speaking peoples through their unwisdom, carelessness, and good nature 
allowed the wicked to rearm’, and this last volume, Triumph and 
Tragedy*, brings the demonstration to its melancholy conclusion: 
© How the Great Democracies Triumphed and so were able to Resume 
the Follies which had so nearly cost them their life’. 


‘ ‘Sharp-edged Judgements a 


_ edged 


From this, a first conclusion would be that for Churchill history is a 


kind of two-dimensional morality play. Not entirely. Certainly it is a 
_ morality that we are witnessing and the author has no inhibitions— 
Ranke-ian, Butterfield-ian, or Chatham House-ish—about denominating 


villainy or virtue when he perceives them. The book abounds in sharp- 
judgements on individuals or groups. Molotov’s ‘ outstanding 
ability and cold-blooded ruthlessness’; Laval’s ‘shameful record and 


fate’; the Poles, ‘ glorious in revolt and ruin; squalid and shameful 
in triumph’; the German attack on Norway, ‘a deed of infamy and 
treachery’ which ‘ may take its place with the Sicilian Vespers and the 


massacre of St. Bartholomew ’—no risk here of the battle cries being 
uted by the tranquil reflections of the student. 
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But neither is one made to feel that history is the sermon that 
follows the whipping, the vindication of the righteous victor. When 
the moment comes, in the last volume, to describe the death of 
Hitler, that ‘wicked man’, whose footsteps we have dogged for so 
many pages; or when, a little later on, the. author describes his visit 
to the ruins of the bunker in the Wilhelmstrasse, neither the news nor 
the spectacle evokes a word of moralising comment. There is only the 
characteristic reflection that it was ‘ convenient’ for us that Hitler had 
not surrendered and so invited the trial and execution that ‘ the moral 
principles of modern civilisation seem to prescribe ’. 


Complex Operation of the Moral Law 


Indeed, the moral law, though it is certainly not mocked in history, 
is a good deal more complex in its operation than popular opinion niay 
imagine: ‘It is fashionable at this present time to dwell on the vices of 
General Franco, and I am therefore glad to place on record this testi- 
mony to the duplicity and ingratitude of his dealings with Hitler and 
Mussolini. I shall presently record even greater services which these 
evil qualities in General Franco rendered to the Allied cause’. This 
imposes a Certain restraint in the matter of framing moral judgements 
both upon Churchill the man of action and on Churchill the chronicler. 
He writes about the demand in 1940 for a political purge of the ‘ Guilty 
Men”: ‘ No one had more right than I to pass a sponge across the past. 
I therefore resisted these disruptive tendencies. “ If the present ”, I said, 
a few weeks later, “tries to sit in judgement on the past, it will lose 
the future” ’. And later, after Admiral Darlan’s assassination: ‘He 
struck this final blow for us, and it is not for those who benefited 
enormously from his accession to our side to revile his memory. A 
stern, impartial judge may say that he should have refused all parley 
with the Allies he had injured, and defied them to do their worst with 
him. We may all be glad he took the opposite course ’. 

There rests upon us, author and reader alike, an obligation to forgo 
snap judgements upon the recent past. Time and time again Churchill 
rebukes the latent Pharisee in us all: ‘People who have not been 
subject to the personal stresses which fell upon prominent Frenchmen 
in the awful ruin of their country should be careful in their judgements 
of individuals ’. 

Magnanimity, then, in historiography as in politics, is not seldom the 
truest wisdom. And it can the more confidently bé indulged in because 
history, understood in another sense, can be relied upon ultimately to 
dispense an even-handed justice for us. This History with a capital 
‘H’, so to speak, is a kind of moral court of last appeal. Did the 
French act aright at Munich? ‘ We must leave this to the judgement of 
history’. Were we right to violate Norway’s neutrality? ‘ Of all this 
history must be the judge’. This personified History can also furnish 
the statesman with a criterion of action. In the crisis of May 1940 
Churchill supports the French demand for six more fighter squadrons 
with the argument: ‘It would not be good historically if their requests 
were denied and their ruin resulted’. The Australians, insistent on 
recalling their troops from Tobruk, are warned of ‘ the immense respon- 
sibilities’ which they will ‘assume before history’, if they do this. 
President Roosevelt, crimping the Italian campaign for the sake of a 
landing in the south of France, is informed that ‘history will never 
forgive us if we lost precious time and lives in indecision and debate’. 
(This—as it happened—was a dangerous card to play with an ally who 
was convinced that he had a private rendezvous with destiny and who 
immediately cabled back ‘I honestly believe that God will be with us 
as He has been in Overlord, and in Italy and in North Africa ’.) 

This is history envisaged as the future. But appeal may even more 
cogently be made to history viewed as the past. Life, for Churchill, is 
drenched in repetitions. He is taken ill in Tunis after the Cairo Con- 
ference of 1943 and finds himself ‘on the broad of my back amid the 
ruins of ancient Carthage’. After the Quebec Conference he remains 
‘a few days at the Citadel . . . brooding over all the tales of Wolfe and 
Quebec”. Moreover, this historical past is his own past—his, and his 


‘ancestors’. At Moscow in 1942 he awakes in his ‘luxurious quarters’ 
* Cassell. 30s, 


a. 
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and his first thought i is thee’ it is ‘ August 13—to. me nett < Blenheim 
Day ”’. He addresses Congress: ‘To me, who could trace unbroken 


~ male descent on my mother’s side - through five generations from a- 


lieutenant who served in George Washington’s army, it was ‘possible to 
feel a blood right to speak to representatives of the great Republic in 
our common cause’ 

cen history so personally view has all the practical value of a wise 


parent’s experience. It can be a guide to those who have sense enough — 


.to follow where it leads. ‘ We make war much better than we did’, he 
- says, ‘ owing to previous experience’. But for Churchill it ig more than 
this. It is an inspiration, a stimulant and a catalyst in moments of 
action. The sense of the past interfused’ with the awareness of the 
moment does not for him, as it would for most reflective characters, 
impose a brake on action or interpose a veil between himself and 
actuality. On the contrary; it heightens resolve, sharpens perception, 
guickens reactions. Memories of Jellicoé and Beatty do not cramp his 
vigour when as First Lord once more he pays a return visit to. Scapa 
in 1939. Thoughts of Julius Caesar, the Armada, and Napoleon do not 
interfere with the task of preparing Britain against invasion in 1940. 
_ They rather assist in it. The past stands at his a es not to distract but 
to inspire. 

Here, I think, one can perhaps trace ‘one connection between ‘the 
two senses of history to which appeal is indifferently made by Churchill. 
What I have called History with a capital ‘H’ is history conceived of 
as some kind of embodied morality, history seen in terms ofa goal, a 
consummation, a final assertion of moral and spiritual values. History 
in the other, more prosaic sense, as the totality of the past, is not 
necessarily moral at all: it is a record of the follies, errors, and crimes 


of mankind no less than of their triumphs. But it does have one element | 


_ of value which, it, so to speak, shares with the future. Continuity is for 
Churchill a good in itself. In the appendix to Triumph and Tragedy he 
reprints a minute objecting to the Foreign Office using the name 
‘Istanbul’ for ‘ Constantinople’. ‘ You should note . . . the bad luck 
which always pursues peoples who change the names of their cities. 

_ Fortune is rightly malignant to those who break with the traditions and 
customs of the past . . . I date this minute from St. George’s Day’. 


And, in more serious vein, there is a striking passage in the opening 
_ pages of the first volume in which he catalogues the elements in‘ the . 


fabric of European civilisation’ that survived the destruction of the 


first world war. First on the list comes the fact that ‘ the nations despite ~ 


their enmities could still recognise each other as historic racial. per- 
. sonalities ’. And it is, of course, the continuity of our own island story 
which constitutes for ‘him one of the most precious elements in our past. 


Even so, past and future are not tied in a neat, entirely comprehen- . 


sible, package in Churchill’s thinking. History does not provide 
guaranteed guidance for the present, still less certified moral signposts 
for the future. ‘ Past experience carries with its advantages the draw- 
; ocr that tines never happen the same way aura Otherwise I Supe 


| ‘The Anatomy of the mi Countryside—II | 


i Indeed, as he comments elsewhere, * 


life monk be too easy’. *, Indeed, there i is always | present 1 to him, i yin. 1 action 
and in retrospect, a strong awareness of the unpredictability of human 
events. Time and again he warns the reader, as he does apropos of the- — 


os 


events of 1940, ‘how dense and baffling is the veil of the unknown’. 


there are no certainties in human 
life or in the lives of states ’. Even Britain, repository of historic values, 
arch-symbol of. continuity, has no guaranteed immortality. We have 
only, he warns us, ‘to repeat the same well-meaning, short-sighted 
behaviour towards the new problems which in singular resemblance 


confront us today to bring about a third convulsion from which none 


may live to tell the tale’. 
With the past an uncertain guide and the future veiled, what, then, 
is the statesman, whose actions here and now are being “worked into 


question; after depicting the great moral dilemma of Munich. There is 
no simple answer, he says; circumstances must be taken into account . 

‘Final judgment . . . can only be recorded by history . 
however, one helpful guide ae tos guide is called honour *, Honour 
is not quite an absolute; it may point to ‘ utterly vain and unreasonable 


the seamless web of history, to do? Churchill himself poses that very 


. There is, 


deeds’, but in general, he implies, and assisted by ‘right judgment’, it _ 


will point the path to follow. Is this honour national honour? Is it the 
good name of Britain that should be invoked to resolve the dilemmas 
of the statesman? Yes, repeatedly. In 1940, “not only individual death, 
which is the universal experience, stood near, but, incomparably more 
commanding, the life of Britain, her message and her glory’. But this 


is not quite the whole story, even though at some given moment it may” 


be nine-tenths of the moral driving force. There is something more, of 
which Britain is admitted to be only a part. There is, most proximately, 
the ‘ yoked destiny’ of the British and American peoples to which, both 


in these memoirs and elsewhere, he has given eloquent expression.’ But ae 


ultimately national honour and transatlantic unity are linked, in 
Churchill's pages, to a philosophy of world progress. ot 


_ He never talks of progress as automatic or guaranteed. Man’s teedoae 


to shape history includes the freedom to be suicidal. Nevertheless his 
faith inclines (like the historians of the Victorian enlightenment whom 
he so much more closely resembles than the Gibbon of popular analogy) 
to what George Eliot called a ‘ melioristic’ view of human. destiny. 


Sometimes this goal of progress is called ‘ the World Cause’, as in one — 


of his telegrams to Roosevelt; sometimes it is rung out as “ “ the forward 


-march of the common people in all lands towards their just and true 
inheritance,’ as in the famous 1940 broadcast to the French people. 
In either case it is, as_in. the late Victorians, a humanist goal— to 


govern, in accordance with the needs and glory of man, the awful | 


unfolding scene of the future’. This is about as close as The Second 
World War comes to an explicit exposition of these historical ultimates. 


But perhaps, ample as it is, it does not represent Sir Winston Churchill’s __ 


final word. There is, after all, still that History of the English-S peaking 
eee ‘which ’, he has promised ee “will some day be published’. 
tere —Third Programme 


A Hand- made World 


By W. 6. 


HE landscape of village England was transformed during the 

eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries. A few bits of the 

old world lingered on here and there even into the twentieth, 

and still do. But mostly the revolution was accomplished, the 

new fields had been made, the hawthorns were in full flower, the brick 

farmsteads had gone up, or the stone walls upon the moorland’s edge, 

before Victoria came to the throne. Only a few old men, mumbling over 

their beer, could recall what Saxon England, the England of open fields 

and ragged heaths, had looked like. Even they were beginning by that 

time to forget what the ancient names of the furlongs, the slades, and 
the headlands had been. 

But the other England, the England of the hamlets and the isolated 

_ farmsteads, where villages are rare or perhaps do not exist-at all, never 

underwent the ordeal by planning. Because it was an ordeal, and the 

results must have seemed bare and ugly and unintelligible to most of 

those who had to live through it. It-is possibly some consolation to us 


today if the first results of all planning are bare, ugly, and unintelligible . 


_ Sawbridgeworth, running asin! over the EG cla: 
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to us: we must remember that that was precisely how enclosure fockedt 
to the people who had to live through it 150 to 200 years ago. But 
half. of England at least, perhaps more, escaped all this, and you will 
find a more ancient -and unchanged pattern everywhere in the peripheral 


parts of the country, _except where the ranch farmers of the twentieth 


century are engaged in pushing down hedges as fast as they can. 
This other England is a landscape of single farmsteads scattered fairly 


evenly about the countryside, on an average about eight or ten to a 


square mile. Often they lie at the end of a little lane which goes no- 3 


where else at all, running off a byroad and finishing up in a farmyard. — 
This countryside i is a tangle of deep lanes, winding and twisting so that 
if you look at the one-inch map you have the impression that a net, of 
very fine, irregular mesh, has been laid upon it. You see it above all in — 


the south-west, but you get it all over England. In the middle of Hert- 
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fordshire, on the London clay, there is some beautiful country which js 
completely medieval in its history. Here is a patch of country eS 
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_ Hadham, which is a complete tangle of little lanes, of dispersed 
 farmsteads, and every farm—at least a score or thirty of them 
_ —carries the name of a medieval owner or occupier: nothing 
later. You find this tangle of lanes and dispersion. of single 
houses in the centre of the map of the Weald of Sussex and 
Kent. You get it also in eastern Suffolk. East Suffolk and west 
Suffolk are totally unlike each other in that respect. Words- 
_ worth noticed it in the Lake District: he says in his guide to 
_ the Lakes, which I think is the best topographical guide ever 
_ written in English, that innumerable lanes and pathways lead 
_ from house to house and from field to field. And he notices 
that there are no through roads: the parish is the horizon. 

_ Besides these isolated houses and the tangle of lanes, you 
have great hedge banks, several feet high, often roughly faced 
with stone but nearly always crowned by big timber—oak, 
‘beech, hazel, and ash. Sycamore is a favourite tree in the wilder 
parts. Some of the lanes become tunnels. Then, finally, in this 

articular landscape, the -fields are generally very small and 
irregular in shape; because of the massiveness of the hedge 
banks or the stone walls they have never been enlarged. There 
is alleged to be a Devonshire farmer who once’said he had spent 


“Hedge banks several feet high . . . crowned by big timber’: fields near 
Lewdown, Devon 


Right: a landscape of small, irregular fields in south Devon, created by 
medieval peasants from the natural woodland 


the winter enlarging his fields, and it turned out that by tremendous 
labour he had converted two two-acre fields into a four-acre field; but 
in such country as that it is not worth employing even a bulldozer to 
push over these enormous hedge banks. 

What is the origin of this characteristic landscape which one finds, 
with local variations, all over England? Some of the dispersed farm- 
steads go back to the Iron Age, or to Romano-British times: Right down 
at the far end of Cornwall you get the best examples of all. On the 
northern side of the Penwith peninsula, in the parish of Zennor, there is 
a wonderful landscape of hamlets which look like a series of little knots 
on the map, joined together with narrow winding lanes and surrounded 
by tiny fields. What you cannot see on the map is the massive granite 
walls which shut in each of these tiny and irregular fields. There is no 

. doubt that some, perhaps many, of them go back in date to the Iron 
Age; their boundaries have never changed—finds of Iron Age date have 
been made in the actual hedge banks of these fields. There they have 
remained, permanent field boundaries. 

___ Some of these dispersed farms are Saxon in origin. It is a mistake to 
‘ think of the Saxons doing nothing but founding large villages and 
surrounding them by open fields. In certain types of heavily wooded, 

$ _ clay country they were obliged to leave the work to individual colonists 

and pioneers: in mid-Hertfordshire, for instance, there is a farm on the 

E map ya east of Welwyn called Queen Hoo Hall, which was in 1060 

the: hedge or enclosure of a woman called Cwenhild. There can be no 

fea that this farm has existed as a separate thing, outside any open- 
= creep outside dny ee: since at least the eleventh century, 
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Westcott Barton in north Devon—an isolated farmstead 
of Angio-Saxon origin 


There are many such farms recorded in the Domes- 
day Book for Hertfordshire, more in Devon and 
Cornwall. There is a farm called Trevelyan, about 
a quarter of a mile up from the head of a creek 
of the Fowey river, which is a Celtic trev or 
homestead. We do not know when it began, but 
it was probably in the Dark Ages, with the move- 
ment down from the moorlands to lower ground. 
In Domesday Book we see what it was like: a small 
pasture farm with no plough, run by two slaves 
for an absentee owner. There can be no doubt 
that Trevelyan, as a farm, goes back to the 
Dark Ages; it may even be older. One would 
like to know when the Trevelyan family started 
there. My own guess is that they would be 
found to begin in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century when so many of the old families 
of the south-western peninsula begin to. emerge 
into history; or, if not into history, into records. 
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There i is one more farm ‘ephich I think is BE aching on. On the 
‘southern foothills of Exmoor lies a very remote farm called Wadham 
—Wada’s ham—which had the same owner before the Norman con- 
quest as afterwards. It is possible that the Wadham family, who are 
found there by name in the thirteenth century, have been there since 
Saxon times without a break. It is particularly interesting because from 
that farm Wadham College takes its origin in the seventeenth century. 

Most of these dispersed farms are, however, medieval in origin. They 
result from the clearance of woodland by individual pioneers. That is 
why they tend so often to lie off a secondary road which was a sort of 
well-used track—the medieval equivalent of a good bus route; and why, 
to get to these farms today, you go off the track down about a quarter of 
a mile of narrow lane and finish up in the farmyard. The early colonists 
pushed out along this road and then, having found a site, or having been 
licensed to acquire a site by the lord of the manor, they went off the 
road about a quarter of a mile to construct the first farmstead near a 
spring; and from that point they proceeded to clear and to colonise 


- outwards in a circle. There were tremendous fens and marshes which 
had to be colonised; but there one does not get so many of these isolated - 


farmsteads “because the drainage of fen and marsh was a communal 
effort. It had to be done by whole villages—great dykes, miles long, had 
to be built—so what you get instead is an extension of village lands, and 
you get no creation of individual farms out in the marshes until quite 
late. The reclamation of marsh and fen was going on long before Ver- 

_ muyden in the seventeenth century. It was taking place in the tenth, 
even possibly earlier. And then there was the reclamation of moorland. 
But whatever its origin, this is a peasant landscape, created with 
peasant tools, with axe and mattock and spade and saw. If we think of it 


Portraits from the Past 
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as a rode Baste a power, except ihe power of ‘roman muscles and 


draught animals, as a slow world, and above all as a hand-made world 


in which things were made one by one, in which men created a land- _ 
scape yard by yard and sometimes foot by foot, then we can see why ~ 
everything about it is small and irregular and full of detail. The fields — 
are Small and irregular because they were the result of the individual 
family clearing its land: irregular because they took the line of least — 
resistance amongst rocks and trees; and small because you needed every 
acre of land desperately—every acre taken in was an acre between you 
and starvation. You could not afford to spend years making a one-acre ~ 
reclamation into five or six or ten; you enclosed it as soon as you had 
something worth putting a bank round. And your hedge banks are 
massive because of the need for shelter, and for the protection of your 
stock against the animals of the still unreclaimed woodland beyond. 
The new landscape was one -of scattered farms and of hamlets at 
cross-roads, and it could only be welded into a community by the ~ 
new parish church. The church itself may be much later in date— 
it may be a shameless Victorian rebuilding—but the real thing about it 
is the Norman font. It- was the symbol of the creation of a new 
community, built on a nameless site, on a new site at some perhaps con- 
venient cross-roads, and named, because it had not got a more ancient 


‘name; after the patron saint—Morwenstow, Pancrasweek, Romansleigh, 


Michaelstow. The ancient Saxon villages had been called after a river 
or a great hill, or some ancient topographical feature; or else after some 
magnate who owned them or whose people had first-colonised them; 
but-in the hamlet and farmstead country the name of a parish is often 
that of a saint. There was no physical centre in such bee ce until the 


‘Church came. —Third Sines: 


The Versatility of Prince Rupert 


By Gs Ve WEDGWOOD 


OME men owe their fame to qualities which—irrespective of 
achievement—fire the imagination; they have a compelling 
vitality the memory of which outlasts the span of life. Prince 
Rupert owes his fame in English history chiefly to this quality. 
When we think of the Civil War, 
terms of Cavaliers and Roundheads, or gravely consider strategy and 


tactics, the picture of Prince Rupert flashes before the mind’s eye more 


vividly than that of any other combatant: the tall young man in scarlet 
cloak and plumed hat charging at the head of his troops, the Cavalier 
par excellence; * rash, fiery, bold ° 


it, or in the familiar phrase, ‘ very dashing in all directions ’. 


Popular impressions are not always true to history but this one is” 


_ true as far as it goes. ‘The Prince clad in scarlet very richly laid in 
silver lace and mounted on a gallant black Barbary horse "—that con- 
temporary description strikes a note re-echoed through a hundred his- 
torical novels. But Rupert was very much more than a reckless and 
picturesque soldier. In the intervals of a long career in arms by land 
and sea—for he was an admiral as well as a general—he found time 
for what contemporaries describe as ‘chymical and philosophical 
studies ’; he was a Fellow of the Royal Society, a friend of the learned 


Jokn Evelyn, a pioneer in the art of mezzotint engraving, and a great _ 


encourager of exploration and overseas trade. His name is still written 
on the map of Canada in commemoration of the encouragement he 
gave to the Hudson’s Bay Company. He had a strong mechanical and 
inventive turn of mind, ‘not disdaining’, as another writer tells us, 
‘the most sooty and unpleasant labour of the meanest mechanick’. A 

court poet more eloquently calls him 

The prideless thunderer that stoop’d so low 

To forge the very bolts his anm should throw . 


His interest in science, in the arts, in trade and exploration, were 
typical of the epoch of mental and physical adventure in which he lived. 
But the energy and the character that he brought to everything he did 
was his own. ‘ Whatsoever he wills, he wills vehemently:-so that, to 
what he bends, he will be in it excellent’. That was written of him 
when he was seventeen, but it was equally true of him when he died 


at the age of sixty-three. All through his life—and it was by no means. 


an easy life—he kept this undimmed eagerness to master néw skills. 


whether we see it romantically in - 
lead it? “a 


> as the nineteenth-century poet has 


The energy and vehemence of his character comes out in almost every 


recorded action and saying of his. It comes out in the bold, upslanting, 


vigorous handwriting. It comes out, together with a kind of dry humour, 
in his brief laconic recorded sayings—dismissing, for instance, the 
giorious career of arms as ‘a life of honour, but a dog would not 


He began himself to lead this dog’s life as a-boy of fourteen in the 
Dutch army: The circumstances of his early years were unpropitious. ~ 
He was born at Prague in December 1619, the fourth of the thirteen _ 
children of: Elizabeth ‘Stuart, daughter of James I and ‘sister of 
Charles I. Rupert’s father, a German prince from the Rhineland, had 
been elected King of Bohemia by Protestant rebels. Before Rupert was 
a year old his parents were defeated and fled the country. He grew up 
in Holland in an atmosphere of anxiety and debt. When he was 
seventeen he was invited to England on a visit by his uncle King 


~Charles I, then at the height of his prosperity. He made a great hit 


with his uncle because of his eager interest in everything, from works _ 
of art to ship-building, from hunting to philosophical argument. He was 
painted by the court painter Sir Anthony Van Dyck, looking wistful 
and willowy; nothing of the fiery soldier yet. 

On his return to the Netherlands he joined an ill-fated military 
expedition, was taken prisoner and spent the next three years—from the 
age of eighteen to twenty-one—shut up in the fortress of Linz on the 
Danube, where he stubbornly resisted the efforts of his captors to make. 
him change his religion. The loneliness of these frustrating years 
changed the gentle-faced youth of Van Dyck’s portrait into the reserved 


and rather austere young man who landed in England in August 1642 
to play his part in the Civil War which had broken out between King a2 


Charles and his Parliament. ~ . 
The change cut.both ways. I doubt if King Charles, whén he asked 


his nephew over to help him, had expected him to be either as effective — 
or as strong-willed as he turned out. A suitably aristocratic person who. 


would make a good figurehead and leave the management to older men 
was probably what his uncle expected; what he got was a rising military 
genius, determined to have his own way. ee was of bye pus gay 
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trained officers in it hardly had the authority, even if they had the 
will, to control the King’s high-spirited volunteers. But Rupert con- 
trolled them. Where training was concerned he was a disciplinarian; 
where equipment was concerned he was insistent and a hustler. There 
was something daemonic about his energy; during the Civil War 
‘Rupert take thee’ became a fashionable alternative for ‘ Devil take 
thee’. Within two months of his arrival the King’s cavalry were able 
to deliver a charge at the Battle of Edgehill which left the Parliamentary 
forces in every sense gasping. 

What Rupert had not managed to do in two months was to teach 
the King’s cavalry what to do after they had scattered the enemy. At 
Edgehill they pursued them too far. But the charge itself was an extra- 
ordinary achievement, and by the following spring Rupert had made 
the King’s cavalry into a swift striking and skirmishing force that stood 
comparison with the best in Europe. ‘This prince, like a perpetual 
motion, was in a short time heard of in many places at great distances” 
grumbles a Parliamentary writer, and .. ane &: 
morale on the Parliament side was — 
gravely undermined by his lightning 
operations. 

All this was not done by prancing 
about in scarlet on a black horse. It 
was done by hard work, good organ- 
isation, the promotion of the right 
officers—always a very tricky business 
where the claims of a Court and 
aristocracy are involved—and by re- 
lentless war on inefficiency and delay. 
Rupert was quickly a hero with his 
own men—‘he put that spirit into the 
King’s army that all men seemed re- 
solved ’, wrote one of them. It is pos- 
sible that if King Charles had given 
Rupert his head he would have won 
the war. Whether or not that would 
have been a good thing for England 
is another matter. But in fact the King 
never gave Rupert his head. There 
were too many other political and per- 
sonal considerations. The civilians on 
the King’s council, the moderate men 
who hated the idea of civil war and 
wanted a negotiated peace, disliked 
and resented Rupert. He was not polite 
to them, took no trouble to gain their 
affections, says Clarendon, the great 
historian of the war. Even one of his 
admirers, Sir Philip Warwick, 
lamented that ‘he would seem with 
a Pish to neglect all that another said 
and he approved not’, 

Certainly Rupert was overbearing, 
impatient, brusque, and on occasion downright rude. Although this may 
sometimes have been justified, it was never wise. His virtues—his 
chivalry; honesty, loyalty to his friends, devotion to the King and 
dislike of all intrigue—did not help him to steer a successful course 
among the tricky internal politics of the royalist cause. He made 
too many enemies, and some of them were powerful. Even his popularity 
in the army made him suspect when, after the defeat at Marston Moor 
and the disaster at Naseby, the tide of war turned against the King. 
Charles got rid of Rupert chiefly—and fatally, as it happened—because 
he thought his faction in the army was so strong as to be dangerous to 
the Crown. Rupert’s career, which had begun with such high and 
glorious hopes, ended in a squalid quarrel, in Rupert’s resignation with 
many of his officers, in the triumph of his enemies at Court, and 
inevitably in the final collapse of the King’s cause. It is a dismal story 
which reflects little credit on anyone. 

But it is to Rupert’s credit that, badly as he had been treated, he 
came back to serve the King very soon after. In 1648 a part of the 
English navy revolted from Parliament and Rupert took command. He 
was at the Irish port of. Kinsale when news of King Charles’ execution 
came, and it was here, in Ireland, that he solemnly proclaimed 
Charles II King. 

’ After the Cromwellian Government was firmly established in England, 
Rupert gave himself up for some years to his other chief interests, 
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drawing, engraving, and chemical experiments. Some of his most 
interesting experiments in what came to be known as mezzotint 
engraving date from these years, and letters of his are extant discussing 
his methods and instruments. When King Charles II was restored in 
1660 he invited Rupert back to England. He did good service at’sea in 
the wars with the Dutch in the ’sixties and ’seventies. Once again, as 
in the Civil War, he was popular with his sea captains and with the 
men, but very far from popular with the Admiralty. Mr. Pepys disliked 
and disapproved of him quite as much as Clarendon had done. Rupert 
certainly had not the knack of getting on with Civil Servants. ‘ Prince 
Rupert do nothing but laugh a little, with an oath now and then’, says 
Pepys. Laughing a little was no doubt as exasperating to civilian com- 
mittee members as the ‘ Pish’ of his younger years had been to the 
councillors of Charles I. 

By this time Rupert had evidently become a ‘character’, and 
‘characters’ are always either much liked or much disliked. On the 

sro’ eo whole Rupert was liked. He was 

; WAS 2 liked because he was generous and 
Fa loyal in a cynical age when the nobler 
virtues were out of fashion. He was 
the steadfast friend of the old 
cavaliers, the impoverished survivors 
of the Civil War whose sufferings were 
not always rewarded by the new King. 
He was one of the best tennis players 
in England, a characteristic which 
naturally endeared him to a sporting 
people. At Windsor, where he spent 
more of his time as he grew older, he 
was a familiar figure, walking about 
the countryside with his dog. During 
the Civil War he had a famous white 
dog, apparently a poodle, called Boy. 
But Boy was a casualty at Marston 
Moor, and the later dogs seem to have 
been mostly greyhounds or retrievers. 
The man who had once been the terror 
of the countryside ended his life as a 
beloved and respected figure. As an 
obituary writer put it: ‘He spent the 
remainder of his years in a sweet and 
sedate repose free from the. confused 
noise and clamours of war’. 

Rupert’s ‘ sweet and sedate repose’ 
was not altogether reposeful or even 
sedate since he was carrying out ex- 
periments in the smelting of metals 
and the composition of gunpowder 
almost to the end of his life. He also 
followed the Restoration fashion by 
becoming the protector of the actress 
Margaret Hughes. This beautiful 
young creature was not a variety star like Nell Gwynne, but a tragedian, 
and the first recorded woman to have played the part of Desdemona. 

There is a dramatic completeness about Rupert’s fortunes; his life 
began in trouble and exile; he passed through the storm of an eventful 
military career, but he ended his days in a kind of active serenity. The 
times in which he lived were, to the end, troubled with political 
violence, but Rupert, like many men who have seen too much of strife 
at close quarters, turned away from it in his age. When he died 

lhe was very much lamented by the English people by whom he was 
generally beloved, having maintained such an exact neutrality and kept 
himself so free from meddling with or engaging himself in our present 
unhappy heats, that he was honoured and respected by men of the most 
differing interests, who, how much soever they differed in other points, 
yet were unanimous in that of courting his friendship. 


That was the general feeling about Prince Rupert when, loaded with 
years and honours, he died at his house in Spring Gardens in Novem- 
ber 1682. In popular memory he has been fixed forever as a dashing 
young cavalier, but in his later years and in the time immediately after 
his death he was more often and more affectionately remembered as a 
Grand Old Man. The charm of his personality is that he was both, and 
a great deal more beside, for it took intellect and character of a high 
order to emerge with honour and general respect from the violence, 
the intrigues, and the bitter party strife of the seventeenth century. 
—Home Service 
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HE oon day at Oxford we were discussing the question: 
What is the greatest contribution England has made to the 
civilisation of the world? As is natural, we each tended to 
emphasise the importance of our own subject. The political 
scientist suggested that England could claim the honour of being the 
mother of parliaments, and that true democracy can be found only in 


_ such a form of government. He acknowledged that parliamentary pro- 


cedure was not suited to all peoples, but nevertheless he thought that it 
furnished an ideal standard by which other systems could be measured. 
The professor of English, on the other hand, felt that this country’s 


greatest contribution had been made in the realm of poetry, with Shake- | 


speare, of course, as the supreme example. Only ancient Greece, he 
said, could rank with England in this highest form of literature. The 
economist thought that the outstanding English contribution had been 
to industry and commerce: the remarkable industrial development of 


the world in the past two centuries was due, he said, in large a to 


the lead given by this country. 


in English History 

As a lawyer I agreed that each of these contributions has been of 
major importance, but I suggested that there was one other which 
transcended all of them. This contribution may be described as the 


; conception of the supremacy of law. It is on this conception that our 


freedom is based, and it is here that the essentiak distinction between a 
totalitarian theory of the state. and ours can most clearly be seen. It is 
here, I believe, that the final hope against universal destruction by the 
hydrogen bomb can be found. I am not suggesting, of course, that the 
conception of the supremacy of law is a purely English one, or that it 


ake 


* 


oe the American bill of rights, as it has been called, guarantees to 


_ every American citizen certain fundamental rights which not even the 


é 


has not been recognised in other countries, but I think it is true 
to say that nowhere else has it been so completely accepted. It runs like © 


a golden thread through what Maitland has called the seamless web of 
English history. We find it in article thirty-nine of Magna Carta, in 
Bracton,“in the Bill of Rights, and in = constitutions sof all the 
Dominions. 

To explain what I mean by the supremacy of law I want to go back 
to-a scene in the Palace of Whitehall in June 1616. James I, who has 


been described as the wisest fool in Christendom, had given orders to 


Sir Edward Coke, the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and his fellow judges not to proceed with the hearing of an action in 
which the King’s prerogative was questioned. They answered in a letter, 
written by Coke, that they were bound by their oaths not to regard such 
commands. The King sent for them to atténd his Council; and they 
humbled themselves, all except Coke: he steadfastly maintained that if 


such a command came he would do what an honest and just judge ought 


to do. Coke was dismissed from his office, and he risked his life, for 
James maintained that it was treason to affirm that he, the King, was 
under the law, but the Lord Chief Justice had struck a blow for freedom 
which has never been forgotten. Dr. Trevelyan, in his History of 
England, has summed up the matter in these words: — 
_ In essence the quarrel was this: James and Charles held, with the 
students of Roman Law, that the will of the Prince was the source of 
law, and that the Judges were ‘lions under the throne’, bound to 
speak as he directed them. Coke, on the other hand, in the spirit of the 
7 English Common Law, conceived of law as having an independent 
existence of its own, set above the King as well as above his On 
and bound to judge impartially between them. 


This doctrine of the supremacy of the law is found in every country 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. Two years ago, in the 


‘famous case of Harris v. Donges, the Appellate Division of the Supreme 


Court of South Africa held that the Parliament of South Africa could 


not disregard the entrenched clauses of the South Africa Act, 1909, 
_ which established its constitution. Up to the present time Dr. Malan 


has unwillingly recognised the authority of that decision.-Again, even 
though Ireland has left the British Commonwealth it has included in its 


_. Constitution the supremacy of law as an essential principle. It is one 


of the corner-stones on which the American Constitution has been based, 


state can infringe. These rights are nothing more and nothing less than 
the basic rights of the common law. If the common law were merely an 
expression of governmental force it would not be, as Sir Winston 
Churchill. pointed out the other day, almost the strongest bond between 


Great Britain and the United States; its strength lies in the fact that it 


is an expression of freedom and of justice. _ 
It is for this reason that the conduct of Senator Mecanty in dis- 
regarding the common law rights of some of the witnesses who are called 


before his committee, especially the right against self-incrimination, — 


seems to some people to be so threatening, because if those in power 


violate the fundamental principles on which justice is based, then the 
whole constitutional system may fall into danger. We must remember — 
that the doctrine of the supremacy of law is not limited to the courts - 
it means that the three branches of government—the legislature, — 


alone: 
the executive, and the judiciary—are equally bound by the law. If the 


two former violate the limits which the basic law of the state has 
placed on their powers, then they have acted unconstitutionally even — 
though there may be no recourse to the courts. After all, the judges have 


no power themselves to enforce their judgements: if the ‘executive 


should wilfully disregard their decisions then these would be so much — 
waste paper. It is difficult to believe that that could ever happen here, 
_but it has happened in some other countries. 


I have said that the basic distinction between the totalitarian theory ss 


of the state and ours can be found in the supremacy of law. Let me 
give you a simple illustration. Look at the door of the room in which 


you are now sitting. No official of the Crown, whether a Minister of - 


State or a police constable, can enter that door without the authority 
of the law. In a totalitarian state, on the other hand, any member of the 


Gestapo or of the M.V.D. could break in, and you would have no- 
redress. Some time ago I visited the eastern sector in Berlin, and it was 


an odd feeling to realise that at any moment one could be arbitrarily 


seized and imprisoned, and that one might disappear for ever into the ~ 
unknown. If in a state this arbitrary power is given to any body of men 
_ —if they are not subject to the supremacy of the law—then freedom, as — 


we know it, has gone. 


- 


Battle-field of Freedom =~ 


What I have been saying so far is comparatively siengile aad ‘self $ 


evident, but now we come to the really difficult problem. How can we 


7 explain this supremacy of the law of which I have been talking? If law 


is merely an expression of the will of those who hold the supreme power | 


in the state, then how can the law limit that power? If law is nothing 


“more than organised force, as it has been called, then how can it control 


that force? I think that the answer is to be found in the fact that we do 
not think of law in terms of power or force. It is not a necessary evil to 
which we are compelled to submit, as Jeremy Bentham incorrectly said, 
but the foundation on which our free society is based. There is all the 
difference in the world between obedience based on fear and obedience 
based on a sense of duty. We turn to the law to protect us against force. 
That is why the basic constitutional principles—independence of the 
judiciary, protection against arbitrary arrest, freedom of conscience, and 
freedom of speech—have all been established in the courts of law. The 
battle-field of English freedom, it has been said, has been the ordinary 


legal trial. There is no more stirring vindication of liberty than Lord — 


Mansfield’s judgment i in Sommersett’s Case, i in 1771, when he freed a . 


Negro slave held in chains in a ship lying in the Thames, ‘The air of 
England i is too pure for any slave to breathe’, he said, ‘ ‘Let the black 
go free. 


The roots of our law are found in ate traditions of the people, i in their. . 
sense of justice and in their respect for their fellow men. This last is 
of the greatest importance because I think it is. true to say that in 


no other country of the world is there so clear a recognition of the rights 
of other people. That is why the English are always prepared to stand 
sca matte and need no pecan Ee Tn the same 


_ way they rush to the defence of anyone, however unattractive or un- 
_ important he or she may be, whose rights they think have been violated. 
___ The public meetings that are held and the letters of protest that pour 
__ into the newspapers on such an occasion are a sign that law is ‘still 
_ regarded as something worth fighting for. Some of you may remember 
_ the Irene Savage case, more than twenty years ago, when the police 
were thought to have treated a young woman unfairly. That was a 
tawdry case, but in its vindication of justice it represented a spirit which 
other countries might well envy. I think that the common law throughout 
___ its long history has somehow made it clear that it is something which we 
3 share in common, and that the rights of the other man are just as 
___ important to us as are our own. 
___ It would, of course, be absurd to suggest that this conception of the 
law as based on recognition of duty rather than on force exists in all 
~ completeness, because there will always be a small minority of men in 
every society who will obey only because of fear. It is with the great 
majority, however, that we are concerned: they intuitively recognise that 
the law is something much greater than organised force, and that its 
supremacy has enabled the people of this country to live their lives 
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INCE the death of Stalin more than a year ago, no change has 

occurred in the official Soviet policy of secrecy with regard to 

the country’s economic affairs. And so particular interest attaches 

to three significant attempts made during this period by Ameri- 
can authors to get behind this curtain of secrecy. é 

Mr. Demitri Shimkin of Harvard University does this in a very 
practical way, in a book entitled Minerals—A Key to Soviet Power*. 
This is a detailed survey of Soviet mineral resources, including ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals, such as iron and steel, copper, aluminium, and 
many others, as well as gold; the fuels like coal and oil; and non-metallic 
minerals including building materials and heavy chemicals. In each case 
he describes the production and consumption of the mineral in question, 
its location, its utilisation, and how far it enters into foreign trade. For 
good measure he throws in all the available information about reserves 
and deposit geology. By doing all this, Mr. Shimkin deals very 
thoroughly with the situation inside Russia. He then rounds out the 
picture by giving a review of output and reserves in territories under 
Soviet control or influence both in Europe and in Asia. In doing this, 
he shows the significance in Russia’s ‘ minerals balance’ of nickel 
deposits at Petsamo, which once was Finnish, east German uranium, 
Hungarian bauxite, iron ore in Manchuria and north Korea. 

The author does not claim any high degree of accuracy for this 
immense amount of detailed information. He was handicapped in 
compiling it by the well-known incompleteness of Soviet official statis- 
tics, also by the habit of publishing statistics in terms of percentages 

-. of increase in output over an unspecified base, by ambiguities in com- 
modity definitions, and so on. Despite these obstacles, a vivid impression 
emerges from Mr. Shimkin’s book of the breakneck pace at which 
industrialisation has been carried out in Russia during the past quarter 
of a century, and of the predominantly military nature of the Soviet 
_- economy and the ruthless subordination of civilian needs to the demands 
_ of the heavy and-defence industries. His book shows, too, the eastward 
. shift of industry, the rapid. growth of towns, .and the strain imposed 
on the Russian labour.force by the speed at which the Government's 
_~ economic plans have been carried out. These developments are already 
_ well known to those who follow Soviet economic progress, but what 
__ makes Mr. Shimkin’s book so interesting is the difference in his ap- 
proach. Reading his book is rather like being taken on a tour through_ 
the basement of a building the superstructure of which is familiar. Now 
ne can see the solid foundations upon which this superstructure rests. 
Mr. Shimkin is very outspoken about Soviet technological deficiencies. 
: He talks of ‘poor aluminium technology’, ‘ wastefulness’ in copper 
mology, ‘extreme backwardness’ in the gold industry, which was 

her characterised by ‘ crude hand labour under appalling conditions ’ 
of the gold-fields. He talks of ‘low product standards’ in the 
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without fear and without oppression. Chief Justice Stone of the United 
States Supreme Court once said, ‘It is the sober second thought of the 
community which is the firm base on which all law must ultimately rest’. 

This, I believe, is the conception of law which in the past has been 
the greatest contribution which England has made to the history of the 
world. It has helped to bring freedom to many other nations who have 
followed the English example. It is a conception which may, I believe, 
be our only answer in the future to the hydrogen bomb. Force has now 
become so terrible that any attempt to rely on it may bring untold 
disaster. In its place we can only put a conception of international 
society which regards law not as an expression of force but as a body 
of rules which must be obeyed by all the nations of the earth if civilisa- 
tion is not to perish. World order cannot be maintained by a precarious 
balancing of hydrogen bombs. The days when every country could think 
that it was a law unto itself have passed; we must either become a 
society of nations in the true sense, recognising our reciprocal rights and 
duties, or we must face the danger of destruction. In the homely words 
of Benjamin Franklin, we must all hang together or we shall all hang 
separately.—Home Service 


New Light on Soviet Economy 


By MARGARET MILLER 


of the non-metallic minerals. The reasons for all this are clear enough: 
one is the extreme speed of exploitation (at one point Mr. Shimkin 
gives the relative rate of annual increase in Soviet mineral production 
as three times that of America); then there are the distortions in 
development induced by war-time destruction and losses, and the con- 
sequent forced use of substitute materials. But none of this obscures 
the outstanding fact brought out in Mr. Shimkin’s study of the spec- 
tacular progress achieved in the sphere of mineral development and 
the extremely rapid rates of increase recorded. Between 1926 and 1937, 
for example, Soviet mineral output increased five times. The war im- 
posed a great setback, but this has been more than overcome by 
post-war reconstruction. 

This does not mean that Russia has achieved her aim of * catching 
up with America’, since her total output remained at only about one 
quarter of that of her great rival. Nor does it. mean that Russia has 
achieved another great ambition of reaching national self-sufficiency in 
minerals. But the successes gained are truly impressive, and a wide 
margin remains for future progress. Mr. Shimkin makes it clear that, 
so far, Russia has developed only a very small part of the total mineral 
resources throughout her vast territories. 

The second book I would like to deal with is Soviet National Income 
and Product in 1937+, written by Professor Abram Bergson of Columbia 
University, who approaches the Russian problem from an entirely 
different angle. If Mr. Shimkin’s book takes us down to the basement, 
Professor Bergson’s study raises us to the austere heights of the top 
storey, among abstract and highly complex financial concepts. 

What Professor Bergson is trying to do is, however, essentially simple 
enough. Soviet economic realities, such as sinking mines, building 
factories, moving goods across the vast spaces of her territories, housing 
her people, and so on, have all got to be expressed in terms of money, 
just as they have in other countries. But in Soviet conditions, it is hard 
to understand what these money values mean, since the authorities have 
replaced the profit motive by government controls over the whole. field 
of economic life. Then again, financial statistics are fragmentary, some 
are not published at all, and the whole attitude to money is entirely 
different from that prevailing in western countries. This makes it 
difficult for the author to answer the question which people are always 
asking, ‘But what do rouble prices really mean? ’, and to translate 
Soviet monetary concepts into terms comprehensible to people in other 
countries. To change the metaphor, Professor Bergson is dealing with 
the garment which clothes the living body of the Soviet economy, and, 
for the reasons just stated, this garment is one which conceals rather 
than reveals the outline of the form beneath. 

He tackles his difficult job by building up a series of sectional 
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in the U.S.S.R., and of government, social, and economic organisa- 2 


tions, before building up and analysing tables setting out the national 
income of the Soviet Union as a whole. All this he does in terms of 


current roubles, and also of what he calls ‘ adjusted factor cost stan- 


viewed are population and labour force, transport, industry, agriculture, 


dard’, which is his method of relating purely monetary phenomena to 
the underlying ‘ real’ phenomena. These chapters make difficult read- 
ing, and they will appeal mainly to professional economists, Soviet 


specialists, and students of economic theory. The less specialised reader 


will be more interested in the chapter on ‘economic implications ’, 


_where Professor Bergson draws illuminating comparisons between = 


U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. He shows, for example, how far ‘ savings’ i 

Russia are forced upon the people as a result of government seatice: 
and how heavy a load the Russian population carries in investment and 
defence expenditure as compared with the population in the United 


States. A particularly interesting point brought out is how far Russian 


national product per capita in 1937 was below the corresponding figure 
for the United States: he gives it as $175 to $250 in the U.S.S.R., 
compared with $640 in the United States. In fact, it is necessary to 
go back to the decade 1869-78 to find a period when the American 
figure was $195, and thus comparable with the present Soviet figure. 


Factors in the Next Two Decades 


The author of this book is also the editor of the third book I would 4 ‘il mak 1 i lines “ee 
like to discuss, the title of which is Soviet Economic Growth: Condi- . 294 %© some extent will make a particular appeal to ‘specia ists. But 


tions and Perspectives*. This is a symposium embodying the results of 


a conference, held nearly two years ago by a group of American 


scholars, to consider the factors affecting Russian economic growth and 
prospects in this field over the next two decades. The papers presented 
‘range over the whole field of economic life and include Professor Berg- 
son’s own subject of national income and finance. Other subjects re- 


with final short studies on Soviet relations with the satellites and 
east-west trade. 

The rates of growth of the Sitier economy attract the attention of 
several of the authors. They reach the conclusion that the headlong 
expansion, characteristic particularly of the early plans, is bound to 


slow down in the future. The Soviet Union, they point out, has now 


exhausted two factors which gave her a flying start. One was~ the 
existence of reserve masses of labour, which could be drawn into non- 
agricultural pursuits—it is a striking fact that no fewer than 25,000,000 


_ persons moved from rural to urban areas between 1926 and 1939. The 
other factor was the opportunity of borrowing and absorbing the - 


superior technology of the west. The results ‘to date of past rates of 


_ growth are certainly impressive enough, as these studies reveal, and 
moreover the very high rates of increase recorded in industry have: been | 


_ achieved with a labour productivity figure only forty per cent. of that 


prevailing in the United States. Even if rates of increase do slow down 


in the future, it is estimated that industrial output in 1960 may well be 


double that of 1950, and by 1970 may be four and a-half times higher. 


Another theme running through several of the papers is the impact 
of space on the Soviet economy. James Blackman, who deals with the 


‘transport system, says that the striking increases recorded in traffic 
volumes may indicate an economic handicap rather than an advantage, 


‘when related to the immense physical dimensions of the country and - 


the uneven distribution of population and resources. In this light they 


simply show the high proportion of productive effort which has to go ~ 


into overcoming what he calls “space friction’, Mr. Harris, who also 


takes up this theme in his study of industrial resources, takes as an 


example the moving of coal from the Kuznetsk Basin - ‘in western 


Siberia to Tashkent in central Asia, a distance of 1,500 miles. In this 
journey it is necessary to use up in transportation one-third of the coal 


shipped, so that in order to deliver two tons of coal nearly three tons 
must be shipped. The Soviet authorities know this; hence the emphasis 
they.place on the need to develop regional self-sufficiency and thus 


decrease transport costs. But this, in turn, may impose higher real costs 


of production on industry by enforcing the use of inferior local raw 
materials instead of high-grade materials brought from a distance. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all the papers are those contributed 
by Vladimir Timoshenko and other experts on the question of agri- 
culture. These throw up in strong relief the contrast between the modest 
gains recorded in agricultural yields and output throughout the plans, 


as compared with the phenomenal rates of increase secured in industry. — 


This is partly because the government plans have constantly given 
priority to industry. But it is also true that the difficulties inherent in 


expanding agricultural output are much more intractable than any en- ~ 
*  * Row Peterson, U.S.A, $6 en leas MP 


costenelt in the industrial field. To eee ait tees are ihe: Simicntionis = q 
imposed by climate and soil, which reduce the land used for agriculture 


~ to less than one sixth of the entire. territory of the U.S.S.R. Most of — 


the good land in Russia is contained within the ‘ fertile triangle’ drawn — 
from Leningrad in the north of European Russia to Odessa in the south, 
and then eastwards to Lake Baikal in Siberia. Any attempts to increase 
yields within this area, or to expand the zone of cultivation outside it, 
are bound to be slow and costly. They may depend, for example, on 
an immediately unattainable increase in the supply of mineral fertilisers. 
They may depend also on natural processes which cannot be hurried, 
and which will not show their effects for a long time. Shelter-belt pro- 
tection, for example, can hardly affect yields for another twenty years, 
by which time the average age of the shelter belts will be about fifteen 
years. Then there are the difficulties inherent in the conflict which has 
gone on from the start of collectivisation, between the desire of the 
Government to establish the Kolkhoz system and the continuing desire. 
of the peasantry to retain something of their individualistic way of life. 
There is as yet no certainty as to how far the peasants have really 
accepted collectivisation. All this indicates a fundamental unbalance 
between agriculture and industry, and must be a matter of deep con- 
cern to the Government, who cannot expand industry indefinitely 


_ without regard to its essential agricultural base. . 


These are three important books. They are written by specialists, 


no one need be deterred from. reading them because he is not a trained 


‘economist or a statistician or a technologist. It is enlightening for anyone 
owho is interested in this vital subject to have the field surveyed by 
‘well informed, highly trained, and on the whole dispassionate minds. 


If their work cannot entirely dissipate the ‘ cloud of unknowing’ that 
shuts off Russia from the rest of the world, it can at least encourage 
informed thinking on a difficult and dangerous situation. 

—Third Promauma 


Newstead Abbey —. 
Birds on the lake; a distant waterfall: 
- Surrounded by its lawns, a vandyke shawl r 
' Of woods, against the washed-in sky of March, 
' ~The abbey with its broken wall and arch, 
Its scoured and yellow look, has power still : 
tea ove . 
S- Seavaes The Nottingham. ‘Corporation will | 1 
At the converted stable block provide 
Postcards and teas, and in the house a guide. is 


_ Impossible to doubt that he foresaw 
- His dwelling’s destiny, the social law | 
; Which now ropes off his manuscripts and bed; as 
That pathos and joke were clearly in his head no 
When for the sentimental lookers-over 
He reared the conspicuous monument to Rover, 
Designed the too-heroic helmets for — ie : 
His tripped-up entry in the Grecian wat, 8) eae 
Made the monks’ mortuary a swimming bath, 
“Loved these dim women. ~ eens 2 eS 
~ Lout, girl, polymath, ‘ ii nts 
Stare at the puzzling relics of a life: eer bok: tye 
-Grapplings with action, blind turning to a wife. Fo) 


In bed he could gaze out across the scene ee 
Where now the trees are heavy but not green Bites 
With spring, and see perhaps the rowing boat, 8 8  — 

The little broad-beamed Maid of Athens float = 

. At her rope’s end, past the blue toilet j jugs en Sie 
The tumbler of magnesia. ‘are | a NS 

And the bug = > ih eae 
That impregnated then this habitation’ .. —- ~ “335 
“And kept it quick despite the abdication Fone ae 
Of all it served, of that for which it was planned 
I know too well but really understand 
No better than the guide. ' 

“The table that you see 
“Ts where the poet Byron wrote his poetsy 
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Climate and Our Fish Supply 


By ARTHUR LEE 


URING recent decades there has been a world-wide change 

in climate. Its effects have been most marked in the arctic 

and sub-arctic regions. ,There air temperatures, especially 

winter ones, have risen by as much as seven degrees centi- 
grade. On land this amelioration has brought about the shrinkage of 
glaciers: at sea it has led to a big reduction in the amount of pack ice. 
For instance, in the Russian sector of the Arctic, the area of sea covered 
by drift ice has decreased considerably: by 
nearly 400,000 square miles between 1924 
and 1944. As a result navigation has be- 
come easier, and ships can now sail along 
the northern shores of Russia from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific: that is, through 
the North-East Passage where the six- 
teenth-century explorers Willoughby and 
Barents died. 

The rise in air temperature has also 
changed the distribution of land plants and 
animals: the bird life of northern Europe 
and America, for example. Southerly 
species of birds have immigrated into 
Iceland, Greenland, and Scandinavia, and 
have bred there. The growth of trees and 
crops has improved at the same time. In 
many northern countries trees have spread 
rapidly above the former timber lines. 
Farmers have been able to increase the 
cultivation of crops such as oats, because 
the growing season is now longer. They 
can also keep animals farther north than 
before, so that in West Greenland sheep- 
farming is now an important part of the 
economy. While these spectacular events 
have been taking place on land, similar 
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changes of great econo- 
mic importance have 
been occurring in the 
sea. Changes in the dis- 
tribution of fish have 
allowed some fisheries to 
expand. But they have 
also brought about the 
decline of others. Nor- 
thern fishes, such as cod, 
haddock, herring, and 
halibut, have extended 
their distribution north- 
wards, and some have 


A naturalist on board the research vessel Ernes 
Holt recovering a water bottle which has been 
lowered ito test the sea temperature at depth 
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A typical catch of cod im the ‘Arctic fishing grounds, where the size of the 
catches taken has increased enormously in recent years 


increased in numbers. By contrast, arctic and sub-arctic fishes, like the 
capelin and Greenland shark, do not come as far south as they used to. 

The present-day British distant-water trawl fishery depends on the 
increased cod stock found in northern waters. It extends over an area 
that stretches from Greenland, Labrador, and Newfoundland, in the 
west, to Spitsbergen, Novaya Zemlya, and Norway, in the east. It yields 
nearly 400,000 tons of fish each year: two-thirds of the total catch 
of trawled fish landed in 
England and Wales. On being 
landed this fish is worth more 
than £18,000,000. 

The West Greenland fishery 
can be used to illustrate the 
rapid expansion that has 
taken place. We know that 

7, the cod was abundant off the 
“west coast of Greenland 
| during two periods in the 
nineteenth century: about 
1820 and just before 1850. 
After that the fish became 
practically non - existent. 
American schooners visited 
the Davis Strait regularly to 
fish for halibut, but they took 
few cod. Danish and Faroese 
vessels also explored the area 
and caught very little. But in 
1917 the cod reappeared in 
numbers on the banks and in 
the fjords along the south- 
west Greenland coast. Then, 
during the nineteen-twenties, 
they started to extend up the 
David Strait; so that now the 
area of heaviest coastal fish- 
ing is 300 miles farther north 
than it was in 1917. The total 
catch has increased enor- 
mously. In 1917 the Green- 
landers caught only 250 tons: 
now they catch 15,000 tons 
every year. British and other 
European vessels regularly 
fish the area, and their catch 
has also risen: to 400 times 
what it used tobe. The other 
Arctic cod fisheries have 
grown in a similar way. 
Trials were carried out before 
the first world war on the 
Bear Island Bank, halfway 
between Spitsbergen and Norway. Nothing was caught then; good 
catches were taken for the first time in 1925. British trawlers soon 
developed a regular fishery there throughout the year. They landed 
15,000 tons in 1929 and 135,000 in 1938. Since the war, catches have 
not remained at this high level, but they have been between 50,000 and 
100,000 tons a year. 

These increases in the total amount of fish caught in Arctic waters 
are not in themselves proof of an increased density of stock. The 
number of vessels fishing has greatly increased and methods of capture 
have improved. But it is possible to calculate the catch of cod per unit 
effort for British vessels fishing at Iceland and in the Barents Sea. In 
1906 a trawler fishing at Iceland caught only a ton of cod for each 
day it was away from its home port: but in 1937 it caught two tons, 
and in the last few years it has caught nearly three. The figures for the 
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’ Rerenis Sea are even more impressive: the bial hee has coerced fot 3 


fold and it is now about seventeen tons a day. These increases are so great 
that we cannot account for them solely by increased efficiency in fishing. 

Changes have also been taking place in the Baltic and the approaches 
to it. In this area such changes have often occurred in the past, some 
of historic importance. The Hansards from Liibeck used to catch Baltic 


_ herring for salting and so obtained much of their wealth. But in the 
_ early part of the fifteenth century the fish suddenly disappeared. As a 
- result the North Sea herring fishery became more important. This was 


to the advantage of the Dutch and to the detriment of the Hanseatic 
League. Today the Baltic is being invaded, not evacuated, by fish; but 
this time the important fish are-the cod and sprat, not the herring. At 
the northern end of the Baltic they have entered the Gulf of Bothnia 
for the first time, and have increased in numbers in the central and 
southern parts of the sea. So much so, that now the Baltic cod fishery 


' amounts to 40,000 tons a year, whereas in 1935 it was only 10,000 
tons. As a result it has become the second biggest cod fishery in 


Europe and is only surpassed by the Norwegian fishery at Lofoten. 


Herring in the Western English Channel 

In contrast to these examples expanding fisheries, we might look 
at the herring fishery in the western part of Ze English Channel. Each 
winter over eighty Lowestoft drifters used to visit Plymouth to fish 
herring. They often caught as much as 4,000 tons. But after 1936 the 


" average weight of fish caught per vessei rapidly declined; so that the 
drifters stopped going to the western Channel and the Plymouth herring 


fishing has become practically non-existent. It is perhaps significant 
that in the early part of the nineteen-thirties the composition of the 
catch changed. Before that only a third of the fish were over six» years 
old: but then these older fish became more important, so that by 1937 
they made up four-fifths of the catch. Surveys made in the western 
Channel show that after 1931 there was a marked decrease in the 
abundance of herring larvae. This meant that recruitment to the stock 


_ of herring was reduced. So it looks as if the herring catches were 
_ Maintained at a good level for a few years by drawing on stocks of 


older fish. Once these were used up catches rapidly declined. 
‘What causes these changes.in fish stocks? Are they due to a rise in 


sea temperature, for example? Water tends to be conservative. It 


heats slowly and cools slowly, and we would expect any rise to be small. 
In fact, the ocean has been called the global thermostat. If we analyse 


the available temperature records, we do find that the surface layers 
of the sea in the North Atlantic region have been getting slightly 


warmer. Fhe warming dates from 1915, but it is small, half to three- 


quarters of a degree centigrade at the most in areas like the Davis 


Strait and the Norwegian Sea. It is more difficult to show that there 


has also been an increase in the deeper layers. There, observations are - 


much fewer and they have not been collected systematically at fixed 


_ Stations at definite times for long periods. But we do have some evidence 


that the water in the Arctic Ocean is getting warmer. 

The Gulf Stream system carries Atlantic water northwards and 
eventually it reaches the North Polar Basin: not at the surface, but as 
a relatively. warm layer sandwiched between two very cold layers. 


_ Between 1893 and 1896 Nansen drifted across the basin in the Fram 
_ and found that the warm layer had a temperature of 1.2 degrees centi- 


grade. It lay beneath a very cold layer 800 feet thick. A series of 
Russian expeditions also explored the basin between 1927 and 1935. 


They found that the warm layer was over a degree warmer, and that 
the thickness of the overlying cold layer had become less by about 600 ~ 


feet. Recently we have been able to narrow down the date at which this 


rise in temperature took place. This has been done by studying all the 
observations ever made off north-western Spitsbergen, where the warm 


water enters the Arctic Ocean. The main increase in temperature seems 
to have taken place between 1912 and 1922. Observations made by our 
research vessel Ernest Holt in 1951 show that the temperature reached 
in the nineteen-thirties has been kept up. 

The decrease in the amount of sea ice in the Arctic has obviously 


allowed fishing vessels to visit more and more distant banks. But how — 


has the rise in sea temperature brought about the great increase in the 
cod stocks that live on those banks? It may have caused an increase in 
the number of fry produced. We know that low temperatures can have 
a lethal effect on fish larvae. This can either be direct or by making the 
time necessary for development too long. But the higher-sea tempera- 
tures are unlikely to have brought about increased production at the 
centres of old spawning grounds. Their most vital effect has been to 
bring the northern margins of those grounds into production. 


new nursery pnt for ‘the cod? We now enter pert answer to. 
this is no. Cod ¢an feed well in cold water; and, what is more, 
‘the younger fish are always found in colder water than the older ones. — 
Even so, more and more nursery and feeding grounds have been brought — 


into use. To explain this we have come to the conclusion that the 


strengths of the ocean currents in the arctic and sub-arctic seas is an 
important factor. Spawning always takes place down-current from the — 
feeding and nursery grounds. The cod that grow up on the Bear Island ~ 
and Spitsbergen Banks feed in the cold water that covers most of these - 
banks; they are spawned in the first few months of the year on the 
north coast of Norway; and they eventually spawn there themselves. 
From Norway the fry are carried to the banks by the West Spitsbergen 
Current.. When the current is strong we would expect the fry to be 
carried to more northerly nursery grounds than when the current is” 
weak. In this way the vast marginal nursery areas become populated. — 
We would also expect the fry to be transported more rapidly, so that 
early in life they would reach a large area with ample food. On the 
other hand, when the current is weak we would expect the fry to remain 


_ close to- the spawning grounds. They would then be in a small area of 


dispersion that quickly becomes over-populated, and a high mortality — 
will result. 

To ‘test this idea we had to find out if the strength of the current 
varies at the vital time when the fry are being transported. Work by 
the Ernest Holt over the past five years shows that it does. When it is 
strong the current transports twelve times more water northwards than 
when it is weak. And we have found that it is strongest ‘when southerly 


‘winds are blowing over it. 


Meteorologists have shown that the rise of air ‘temperature in “the 
Arctic is owing to an intensification of the atmospheric circulation.-As — 
part of this there has been an increased transport of air northwards 
over the Norwegian Sea; this means that the West Spitsbergen Current 
was strong during the recent mild decades. So the increased atmospheric 
circulation is primarily responsible for the more extensive distribution 
of the cod fry in northern waters. More than that, it is the cause of the 
increased fish stocks in the Baltic. There has been an increase in 
the south-east wind over the entrances to this sea. At the surface this — 
has increased the outflow of low-salinity water, but it has also brought | . 
about an increase in the compensating inflow along the bottom. The 


inflow brings in high-salinity water from the North Sea, resulting in’ an 


increase in salinity throughout the whole of the Baltic. As the salinity 
has risen the cod stocks have grown and spread northwards. 

Let us look at the decline of the herring fishery in the westérn 
Channel. This has been investigated by the Plymouth laboratory. It | 
appears that the decrease in the herring stocks is connected with a 
decrease in the fertility of the water that took place after 1930. Each 
winter the amount of phosphate present dropped to a third below — 
normal. The subsequent production of phytoplankton in spring is | 
known to depend upon the winter stock of nutrients. Also herring are 
plankton feeders. So there is a clear association between the decline of 
the fishery and the decline of fereeey, 
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: Upwelltegs in the Mastean teeaiions 

But why did the fertility decrease? The present suggestion is that 
during the early nineteen-twenties Channel waters were enriched by a 
process known as upwelling. This took place off the mouth of the 
Channel during spells of easterly winds. The surface water was blown 
offshore and deep water was brought up to replace it: a process which 
has been aptly described as deep ploughing of the ocean, because it 


\ 


brings up a store of nutrients from the depths. There is no corresponding 


enrichment today, because the level of the rich, deep water is now much 
lower. It has become inaccessible even to deep ploughing. 

We must study the origin of this water to find the reason for this. 
It is formed in winter off southern Greenland and Iceland and in the 
Norwegian Sea. There, surface water with a high salinity is cooled so” 
much that it becomes the heaviest water in the North Atlantic. It sinks 


and fills the bottom of the basin. The amount produced will obviously 


depend upon the severity of the winter. The winters of the first twenty 
years of this century were very cold, and it is thought that so much — 
deep water was produced then that it reached to a level 1,300 feet higher — 
than now. As the reduced severity of our present winters is related to 
the increased atmospheric circulation, this once again beeen the | Ps 
primary cause of the change in fish stocks. . ‘ 

It is not possible at present to forecast whether the warming of the 
Arctic will continue or whether there will be a recession. Receatien sj 
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ount ¢ of | warm eseaheres oat the: reas o of West Greenland acne 


Greenland ‘area has decreased to a 

jets nineteen-thirties. Also sea temperatures are 

ding. here. Elsewhere the rise is slowing down. If the position were 
restored to that of earlier decades, the herring and the drifters might 


a return to the western Channel. ‘But our Arctic fleets would have to look 
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ae . / older? I am thinking particularly of people in their forties 
oo oe and fifties. And by ‘novels’ I mean the more pretentious 
+ kinds of prose fiction. Perhaps I may be allowed to cite 
Pay own case, about which I can be statistically precise. In my twenties 
_ and early thirties I used to read one or two novels every week: an 
average of fifty to 100 ‘serious’ novels a year. Now, at the age of 
e as - fifty-two, I hardly ever iss more than ine or five a year—and half 
ae __ of those I do not finish. 
ss It is possible that my case is not a representative one, though when 
a talking to my friends and academic contemporaries I usually find their 
4 appetite for the higher prose fiction has diminished in much the same 
way. It-is not that we disapprove of novels. It is simply that we have no 
_ time to fit them in. In the limited number of hours completely at our 
= middle-aged disposal we would rather read books with real facts 
3 _ in them, not just pretence-facts. And we prefer our fiction in the more 
: concentrated and meaningful forms of the poem or the play. 


‘The Cat Out of the Bag 

__ E. M. Forster let the cat out of the novel’s bag in Ake Cambridge 
lectures of his called Aspects of the Novel. ‘The novel’, he says 
_ there, ‘is not capable of as much artistic development as the drama’. 

_ The trouble is, as he admits, that whatever else the novelist does or 

does not do, he must tell a story. And to be a successful story-teller he 

has to keep his readers on perpetual tenterhooks, deliciously uncertain 
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worked out according to some significant pattern: but his readers are 
so preoccupied all the time with what is going to happen next, that 
theme and pattern have to be shouted out, as it were, at the top of his 
voice. Anything in the least bit subtle is not noticed. 
I Look at Mr. Forster’s own Howard’s End, for example. This is a 
book about class-divisions in Edwardian England. The intelligentsia 
(represented by Margaret and Helen Schlegel) bumps into the business 
__ world (represented by the Wilcox family), and both bump into the 
_ lower-middle class (represented by Leonard Bast and his Jacky). The 
—. book’s theme is the reconciliation of these divisions in a return to the 
_ yeoman way of life represented by the old house which gives the book 
its title—in which the Schlegels, Mr. Wilcox, and Leonard’s baby by 
_ Helen settle down in the last chapter to live happily ever after in con- 
tinuous contact with the rural verities. 
_ But Mr. Forster’s theme has been superimposed on his narrative. The 
____extra-specialness of his house has to be rubbed in all the time; and $0 
we get ‘the wych-elm leaning over it every fifty pages or so, the pigs’ 
teeth in the elm’s trunk (yeoman magic), «the symbolically adjacent 
’ meadow which gives Wilcoxes hay-fever (but not Schlegels, apparently), 
: and above all the resident priestesses, Mrs. Wilcox and Miss Avery. 
r Without all this mumbo-jumbo, it is true, the reader might never have 
that there was a theme. As it is, however, he resents it. All that 
a matters in the book as a story are the Schlegel sisters. The only thing 
_-we really want to know is what these two nice girls will be doing next. 
7 Aad we lay down Howard’s End with a final sigh of satisfaction because 
the end the Schlegels do defeat the Wilcoxes. Virtue triumphs—a 
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ventional melodrama ending ~ has nothing whatever to do with 
_ Forster’s New Merry Englan 

¢ unsatisfactoriness Nt Howards End typifies i unsatisfactoriness 
© novel as a genre. Qua novel it has to tell a story; gua work of 
ig et than amelt. And the two a aspirations 
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Me By F. W. BATESON 


ee HY is it that one reads fewer and fewer novels as one gets” 


_ what on earth is going to happen next. Unfortunately vulgar curiosity. 
ca ~ and art—which is not vulgar by definition—will not mix. The conscien- 
i tious novelist does try to make his narrative sub-serve a central theme 


would have to readjust their economies. In the meantime we m 
_ahead as quickly as possible with research designed to discover th 


that govern the behaviour of the cod. If these could be found for all. 


‘stages of the fish’s existence, it might be possible to know how to 


proceed should a recession of climate occur.—Third Programme ~ | 
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= "Contradictory Aspirations of the N ovel ae 
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are mutually contradictory. Alas, curiosity is a one-way emotion. It 
projects the reader’s attention forward all the time—to the next page or 
to the next bend in the road; never to the page he has already finished 
or the corner he has got round. If the reader is asked to look sideways or 
backwards—as the novelist who wants to be something more than a 
story-teller has to ask him from time to time—he will not do it unless 
the carrot dangled before him is an extraordinarily j juicy one. Hence the 
crudity of the stationary or ‘flat’ characters in novels, hence their 
twopence-coloured descriptions, hence the awful scintillations of novel 
dialogue. But without the help of wych-elms and Uriah Heeps and 
Meredithian epigrams, the. poor novelist could not impose any form. 
at all on the flux of One Damned Thing After Another. 

To Mr. Forster what he calls the novel’s ‘humanity’ saves the 
Situation. It may not be Art, but by God it’s Life! And I suppose 
everyone would agree that in some sense. Margaret and Helen Schlegel— 


_and Anne Elliot and Emma Bovary and Anna Karenina and the rest of 


them—are alive. But it is a very special and limited kind of life. Do we, © 
for example, accord the same measure of assent to Anne Elliot’s birth 
on August 9, 1787, as we do, say to Byron’s: birth the following 
January 22? Surely not. Byron’s birth is fact, a historical truth that can - 


be checked objectively. Anne Elliot was born only on Jane Austen’s 


pareve = 
The novel’s ‘ humanity ’ , then, is an illusion of reality; the margin 
of error that it conceals is enormous and incalculable. As I get older 
I find I require more substantial evidence on the workings of human 
nature—evidence that can be checked and either verified or disproved. 
If only our novelists would content themselves with their traditional 
roles of entertainers and raconteurs! The fiction that persists in 
scree sine a as Ans generally eo the worst of both worlds. 
—Third pe amme 


“Free Speech did American Liberty 
(continued ase page 767) 


notice the careful executive hearings now being held on Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, the renowned atomic scientist, who at one stage advised against 
the production of the hydrogen bomb. Notice also that the Department 
of the Army, with President Eisenhower’s support, is now fighting it 
out with Senator McCarthy toe-to-toe. So is the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, through the powerful voice of Edward Murrow, well known 
to British listeners. So is Bishop Shiel, of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Chicago, close by the Senator’s home territory. Perhaps most significant 
of all, the chairman of the Republican National Committee has 
announced that Senator McCarthy will not be generally sponsored as a 


speaker in this year’s Congressional campaign. And remember that no — 


one would have learned all that is now widely known about the Senator’s 
hit-and-run privateer raids on civil liberties if our newspapers had not 
carried full reports on him and refused to be intimidated by him. 

All in all, friends of free speech and American liberty, at home and 
abroad, should no more give way to panic than to complacency. 
Britain did not lose her civil liberties because Pitt made some inroads 
on them when Napoleon stood poised at Boulogne; Charles James Fox 
and Wilberforce were always on hand, to help ensure that the British 
would remain a free people as well as a free nation. Similarly, there is a 
great and growing company of Americans, high and low, who, without 
aati any noise about it, are free men as well as patriots. 

a ») 3 —Home Service 
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NEWS DIARY 
April 28-—May 4 


Wednesday, April 28 

At Geneva Mr. Dulles rejects north Korean 
delegate’s proposals for unifying Korea. 
Chinese Foreign Minister demands 
abolition of all foreign military bases in 
Asian countries 

Conference of five south-east Asian Prime 
Ministers opens in Colombo 


Thursday, April 29 

H.M, the Queen opens Owen Falls Dam in 
Uganda 

Emperor Bao Dai, head of Viet-Nam 
State, agrees to join in talks on Indo- 
China at Geneva 

Commons rejecteproposal, put forward by 
some Labour members, that no hydrogen 
bomb should be produced by the new 
Atomic Energy Authority without 
approval of both Houses of Parliament 


Friday, April 30 

Severe earthquake occurs in central Greece 

Anti-British People’s United Party win big 
majority in elections in British Honduras 


Rain breaks drought in parts of England 
and Scotland 


Saturday, May-1 

Geneva Conference forms  seven-nation 
working group to make detailed study of 
Korean problem 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
reunited with their children at Tobruk 


Sunday, May 2 

Viet-Minh forces capture three outer 
defence posts at Dien Bien Phu in fierce 
battle 

Asian Prime Ministers in communiqué at 
end of their conference call for cease-fire 
in Indo-China ‘ without delay’ 


At Geneva Mr. Dulles and Foreign 
Ministers of Australia and New Zealand 
discuss situation in south-east Asia 


General election is held in Turkey 


Monday, May 3 


Korea discussed at plenary session of 
Geneva Conference. Viet-Namese agree to 
Viet-Minh representation at talks on 
Indo-China 


The Queen unveils war memorial in Malta 


Three Opposition Labour Whips who voted 
against official party guidance in the 
Atomic Energy Bill debate have been 
asked to resign 


Tuesday, May 4 


Minister of Housing announces scheme to 
encourage private ownership of houses 


Canadian Minister for - External Affairs 
addresses Geneva Conference 


Bitter fighting for Dien Bien Phu continues 


THE LISTENER 


MAY 6 1954 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh paid a visit to Aden last week on their way from Colombo to On 1 
Uganda. Her Majesty is seen, with the Duke, inspecting a camel troop of the Aden Protectorate Levies the ¥ 
in Crescent Gardens on April 27. 
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Nam II, the North Korean Foreign Mimister (left), Chan Yang, the South Korean 
Ambassador (centre) and Pyun Yung Tai, the South Korean Foreign Minister, leaving 
the Palais des Nations on April 29 after attending a session of the Geneva Conference. 
Delegates began to discuss the Korean problem at a private’ meeting on May 1 
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- ' i MEY a 
A photograph taken at the Asian Prime Ministers’ Conference at Colombo last week. 
Left to right: Mr. Mohammed Ali (Pakistan), Mr. Jawaharlal. Nehru ia), Sir 
John Kotalawala (Ceylon), Mr, Ali Sastroamijojo (Indonesia) and U 
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ys The Queen and the Duke with King Idris I of Libya whom they 

ueen opened the great Owen Falls Dam in eastern Uganda which turns Lake Victoria into visited at Tobruk last Saturday before boarding the royal yacht to 

peservoir. The photograph shows the scene just before Her Majesty pressed the button which meet their children. The Queen is wearing the gold Order of King 
opened the sluice gates Idris I, Libya’s highest decoration 
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April 27 when the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Queen Elizabeth The 
Queen Mother and other distinguished people, The scene during the congregation as the Princess 
Royal, the Chancellor, made her speech 


itt, 
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s (covered by infantrymen) parachuting into the besieged 
a. Last week-end the defenders withstood another mass 
third since the siege began seven weeks ago 


Britain’s new aircraft carrier, Ark Royal, on her way from Birkenhead to Gladstone Graving Dock, Liver- 
pool, last week-end. She suffered slight damage both on leaving the shipyard and on entering the dock 
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The Conservative Government’: Ss Record 


By the Rt. Hon, TAIN MACLEOD, 


HE Geneva Conference, the struggle in 
‘Indo-China, and the tense drama of Dien 
Bien Phu, the hydrogen bomb, and the 
great issues of foreign affairs: these 
‘dominate the political scénme and absorb our 
thoughts. But tonight I want to turn aside from 
these vast problems to talk to you about domestic 
and local matters, for this is the time of year 
when we elect our local councillors; and in a 
democracy, at least, local government. is the 
foundation of all government. In this country 
the theory and practice of local government 
- by local people goes back for many hundreds of 


years. 
Tomorrow the Scottish burghs poll*. And 


next week it’s the turn of England and Wales. 


But of course not all these contests are on 
strictly party lines. No tory wants to turn local 
elections into miniature general elections. And 
in Scotland, for example, you will find anti- 
socialist and non-socialist candidates standing as 
" progressives or moderates or independents. It 
isn’t the label that matters. What matters is that 
the affairs of your town or your district should 
be looked after by the best men and women that 


' offer themselves to you. And of that you are the 


best judge. 


Very many people don’t even 1 bother to vote in 


local elections. Some of the polls run as low as 
thirty per cent., and. indeed the same area per- 


haps will poll getting on for ninety per cent. in 


a general election. So I hope you’ll go and vote. 


- It’s right that you should express your opinion 
on the merits of those who offer to serve you, 


and on what they stand for. I hope we'll see 
much higher polling and more interest in the 
local elections this year. 

No doubt there is a certain slackening of 
interest in local government affairs, largely I 


suppose because under the’ socialists so many 
' powers were snatched away from local control to 


Whitehall. ‘The’ gentlemen in Whitehall ’—you’ll 


__. remember the delightful phrase—knew best. But 


* 


~ 


there are many fewer gentlemen in Whitehall 
these days. In two years we have reduced the 
staffs of the Civil Service by well over 30,000. 
Whole Ministries are disappearing: you'll be 
able to throw away your ration books (on to a 
bonfire if you like) in exactly a couple of months 
from today—that’s July 3. Of course if you 
benefit from the welfare foods service, then you 
keep your ration books. That service naturally 
goes on. But the distribution of welfare foods, 
certainly in England and Wales—it’s already 
agreed there, and I am sure it will be in Scotland 


as well—is now going to be a function of the 


local health authorities. And I’m delighted about 
that, First, because the local health authorities 


will now be able to link the distribution of . 
welfare foods with their duties to expectant 
“mothers, nursing mothers, and young children 


under. the National Health Service Acts. And 
secondly because it shows that when a central 


' department loses functions, the tories, at least, 
-. are ready to put some of them back into local 


hands. 
When you’re deciding how you’re going to 
vote, what do you look for in your local govern- 


- ment candidate? You probably have the candi- 


date’s elect‘on address, or it will arrive in a day 
or two. You may haye heard ‘them speak at a 


_ public meeting. You may know them personally. 


Now I think, and I hope’ you'll agree with me, 
~ that we oo a full sense of responsibility from 


M. Ps 


our candidates. After all, it’s your money they’re 
going to spend. 
Of course it’s very easy for our opponents in’ 


opposition to promise the moon. They don’t — 


have to count the cost of their Promises, for 
one thing. They complain that this year’s Budget 
was a dull Budget. Well, perhaps it was. For 
only the second time since the war—the first time 
was last year—no new burdens of taxation at all 
were humped on your shoulders. Perhaps there is 
something to be said for dullness. But can you 
remember the last socialist Budget? 1951 it was, 
when all rates of income tax were raised by 


' sixpence, when purchase tax on cars, wireless 


sets, televisions, and refrigerators was doubled; 
when the petrol tax went up 44d. a gallon, and 
entertainments tax was raised on cinemas and 
racing; when initial allowances for new plant 
were suspended, and the charges for false teeth 


and spectacles were introduced into the National - 


Health Service. Whatever name you give it, you 
couldn’t call that a dull Budget; but it was a 
socialist Budget. And that’s the. sort of Budget 


we'd get all over again, and over and over again, 


if we had a government whose reaction to any 


increase -in spending was always ‘ Yes, wouldn’t 
that be nice? ’, and never ‘ But are you sure we 
can afford it? ; 

I think, then, that responsibility. comes first, 
But of the social services themselves, depending 
so much, as they do, on local administration, 
which of those comes first? Housing, of course. 
Of course it does. The provision of good homes 
is vital for a healthy nation, and it’s an essential 
part of educational advance. It’s always seemed 
to me a very strange view of welfare and social 
priorities which would look first to the hospital 
or even to the school, and only as an after- 
‘thought to the home. It’s been well said that 
money spent in the prevention of disease would 
pay a far higher dividend than money spent on 
the cure of a disease already established. 

Let’s take tuberculosis for an example. It’s still 
one of the black spots in our health picture. Cer- 
tainly the death rate is going down; and it’s 
going down fast. Indeed, both in England and 
Wales and in Scotland it is easily the lowest on 
record. But though we are discovering cases 
earlier, and of course treating them more 
efficiently, there are still too many cases to dis- 


s 


cover. That’s why I’ve asked local authorities - 


to intensify their preventive measures, and that’s 
why my colleague, the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, has launched a nation-wide campaign 
against T.B. Here in this sphere, and it’s true 
of so many others as well, a major factor to keep 


people in good health is to see that they have 


good housing. 


So we tories have dus housing deliberately | 


first. We’ve built the 300,000 houses a year that 
we said- we'd build; and which socialists told 
us and told.you that we couldn’t build. Indeed, 
in Scotland we have built more houses than ever 


before in the country’s history. But that’s only ~ 
part of the job that we’ve set out to do. And 


now, while keeping up the pace of new building, 
we are able to turn to the no less urgent tasks of 
repairing and improving the older houses and 
uprooting the slums. There’s been virtually no 
slum clearance since the war, and surely we all 
want to see the slums destroyed. Yet this is the 
measure that the socialists are bitterly opposing 
in Parliament; this great measure of social 


reform to improve family standards for count- $ 


* Broadcast on May Sun 


Magister, of Health” 


less ‘ions Gis are now living 4 in uncomfort- 
able, sometimes intolerable, conditions, — 

The Opposition are out to make ices 
political capital, to win votes for socialism if 
they can, because some rents will go up. But 


6,000,000 or 7,000,000 houses. To do this at a 


“cost to you and me of some £3,000,000,000. 


And then to put the task of repair on to the 
local authorities who can, and do, quite irrespec- 
tive of party, raise rents without any legal 
limitation. Under the Government’s plan, on the 
other hand, there will sometimes be no increase 
of rent; there will usually be a moderate increase 
of rent; and any increase of rent will be linked _ 
simply and solely to repairs. This measure can-— 
not line the landlord’s pocket; it can and must 
paint and plaster the tenant’s home.. 

Socialists will tell you that this vastly ex- 
panded housing programme of ours has been 
achieved at the expense of school places and 
hospital building. What rubbish this is! How 
many school places have, in fact, been provided 


_in recent years? Let’s look at the figures. Taking 
England and Wales and Scotland together, the 


figure has gone up from the socialist total of 


about 180,000 in 1951 to the tory total of well — “ 


over 280,000 in 1953: over 100.000 more— - 
100,000 more homes, and 100,000 more school 
places. As in housing, so in education. You can 
see how similar the figures are. The percentages 
are almost identical.; More than fifty per cent. 
new homes being built under the tories, more 
‘than fifty per cent. new school places being 
provided. That’s surely a very striking advance. 

I think we can be proud of what we've 
achieved, and confident of what we shall attain 
in our work for education. We recognise it as a 
key service. It’s the most wide-ranging of the 
local authorities’ functions. It’s also the most 
costly. But if we use the money we spend on it ~ 
wisely, and not wastefully, it can pay rich 
dividents. For, as the great tory statesman 
Disraeli once said: ‘Upon the education of the 

people of this country the fate of this country 
depends ’. 

Well, clearly we're not building houses at ‘the 
expense of schools. Are we building them, then, 


_at the expense of hospitals? Again, I wonder if 
you know how many new hospitals—general 


hospitals or mental_-hospitals—were completed or 
even started in six years of socialism? Can you 
guess? Well, the answer is—none; not a solitary 
one. So it’s not at the expense of new hospitals. 


You can’t, of course, build less than none. But — 


I’ve had a date in my diary for a long time. 
Saturday, May 8, 1954—next Saturday. And 


~ next Saturday I shall lay the foundation stone. 


‘near Southport in Lancashire of 


is my hobby horse, so 
- short ride tonight. Hospisals are owned by the — 


the first new 
hospital to be built in this country since before 


the war. It’s very badly needed. It’s true there’s — 
- an immense way to 805 but at least we're making — 


a start. . 
One more word on hospitaie sane I know this 
Pll only take it for a 


state, but they are run by local people. One of 


the most difficult and baffling problems in pots 


social services is to achieve true 


partnership 
tween the state and the individual. Its a 
problem that we’ve got to solve. In the 


mts on the Daasboays Health von, voluntary there 


Bp ; 


what is their alternative? It is to nationalise . 


of the cil Hares Zs eae “Health Ae of ° 
>; but. still it’s a lot of money; it’s more 


than in any ‘previous year. But, indeed, that’s 


true of all the social services. “Wherever you look 
_—housing, education, health—we are spending 
much more than the socialists did. , Not that I 
judge ‘by money spent, and I hope you don’t. I 


: judge by results. 


Local health authorities are no longer directly 


;. responsible for hospitals" but they have still a 
; vitally important part to play in the National 


Health Service. This is particularly so in the 
personal health services. Their understanding 
grip of local ‘problems, their zeal and effici- 
ency—these are essential in the provision of — 
‘Maternity services, health visitors, child welfare 
ics, and the rest. And here to some extent at 


least we can measure the results. 


_ Perhaps the most important of all the health - 
graphs, and I study them carefully, is that of in- 


iecat ‘mortality. There have been dramatic ad-_ 


vances in medical knowledge, - powerful new 


drugs have been discovered, there are constant 


- 
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Labour and German iesruainent 


Sir,—The Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Draughtsmen has recently had to refute the 
allegation, which appeared in a Sunday news- 
_ paper, that it is communist-dominated, by 
pointing out that, in fact, only one of its 
members is a communist. Now we have William 
- Pickles informing us (THE LISTENER, April 29) 


_ the Association is ‘under communist influence ’, 


whatever that may mean. Pickles’ lack of know- 


ledge of the subject is well illustrated by his 


- 


r?, 


a 


statement that the Association, this country’s 
largest technicians’ union, represents ‘the 
_ Draughtsmen of the steel industry’. 

Turning to the subject under discussion, we 
are told that there is ‘a great need of accurate 


information among the opponents of German 


* rearmament’. Personally, I consider myself very 


well informed, yet I am completely opposed to 


‘any attempt to rearm Germany. As an Inter- 
national Socialist (not, by the way, a com- 
-munist) my reasons for this opposition are not 
the same as those of either the pacifists or the 
“bitter -anti-Germans ’. 


‘seems to me to be yet another, Possibly irrevo- 
cable, step in that direction. This is regardless 
of whether its purpose is offensive or defensive, 


whether the cause of the cold war is ‘ communist 


expansionism’ or ‘American imperialism’. So 
Jong as the world is divided into two rival power 


blocs, there can be no permanent peace. Military 

inces, armaments, etc., serve to accentuate 

and perpetuate this division. 
£ 


One final point: ‘the leaders . . . risk finding 


- themselves committed to a policy which they 
would regard as disastrous’. The Labour Party 


theory at least, a democratic organisation. 
party dence find that they are out of 


pols *. 


conditions 


I wish to prevent the 
outbreak of a third world war, not merely 
prepare for it, and the rearming of Germany 


te) 
has been splendid 


administrative drive from men and women in 
central and local government; and as a result of 


all this, year by year, almost quarter by quarter, _ 
the infant mortality. figures drop. In Engiand 


and Wales 1952 was a record year. So it was 


in Scotland. In England and Wales 1953 was a 
record year. So it was in Scotland. And we’ve 
just got the figures for England and Wales for 


the first quarter of 1954. It’s a record again. 


I’ve only touched tonight on housing, educa- 


tion, and health. They are, of course, the founda- 


tion of. local government work; the most 
important tasks that your councillors when you 
elect them will have to do. But there are scores 
of local government functions, from parks to 
baths, from refuse collections to roads. All of 
them affect our lives intimately and continually ; 
that is why local democracy is so important. 
That’s why these elections are so important. I 
_always remember what Lord Woolton said of 
Local Government:~‘ It must be local, and it 
must be ‘government ’. Well, we're doing our 
level best to make it both. 

‘The socialists believe in the centralised state. 
They showed this again and again when they 
were in power; and they show it again and again 
in their new policy statement; it isn’t only that 
their controls were gravely damaging to the 
liberties of the subject, although they were;, it 
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touch with suskannal ae feeling on Hee a vital 
matter, it is their duty to resign.and make way 
for new leaders.—Yours, etc., _ 

London, S.W.1 — FRANK JACKSON 


Chairman, Mayfair Branch, The Association of - 


Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen 


Sir,—In the talk, ‘Labour and German Re- 
armament’ (THE LISTENER, April 29), William 
Pickles refers to the Labour Party Conference of 
last October and says that 
German elections have been held’. When? There 


have been.no all-German elections, and west — 


Germany voted on September 6. 

This is a slip of more than mere chronological 
importance, for the holding of such elections 
was,.as Mr. Pickles himself says, one of the 
of Labour Party agreement to 
German rearmament. Clearly, it is a condition 
not yet fulfilled, though the reasons for this 
are a different matter.—Yours, etc., 


Oxford CHRISTOPHER ROWLAND 
; , \ 
The Development of Soviet Law ~ 
Sir.—Mr. Alexander Halpern, reviewing 


Professor Hazard’s book on Soviet law in THE 
LISTENER of April 29, writes: ‘One American 
author told us that the Soviet Government was 
not only welcoming famine but even planning it 
in order to force the peasants into collective 
farms. Another tells us that as the result of the 
direction of labour state compulsion has become 
so important that free labour has ceased to exist. 
Professor Hazard is not guilty of such silly sub- 
servience to McCarthyism’. 
It is not easy to come by the full facts, but 

the available evidence appears to indicate: 

(1) That there was a ghastly famine in Russia 
in 1932-33, in which literally millions died. 

(2) That by enforcing state grain collections in 


isn’t 


“Since -then,. the ~ 


only, th thar’ aoe ‘cut “hodk on 
often deliberately, private and free enterpri: 
But in addition they struck a heavy blow at t 
local authorities, tying them up in red tape. 

taking away many of their most imp r 
functions. 


And what is even worse, they ignored "als at 


together the distinctive national interests within 
the United Kingdom. It was left to a tory 


government to make a senior Cabinet Minister, on 
Minister for Welsh Affairs, and to appoint a 


Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State-with a 
special responsibility for Wales. And in Scotland 


_ this attitude of the socialists was deeply felt, and 


it was bitterly resented. That is why we in the 
Unionist Party and Government have sought in 


every way we can to restore the balance. The — 
the») 


strengthening of the ministerial team, 
appointment of a Royal Commission on Scottish 


affairs;.the decentralisation of railway admini- 


stration, of electricity and broadcasting in Scot- 
land; the fairer share of Exchequer Equalisation 
grants for Scottish local authorities—all these 
surely are proof of our policy, and proof of our 


purpose. But if that policy is really to succeed, 


it’s up to you in these elections to see that. the. 


socialist candidates are not allowed to keep or 
capture control of local administration. 

And so I ask you—in Scotland this week, and 
in England and Wales next week—to use your 


‘vote; you ought to use it, and to use it well. 


% ot: The Editor welcomes loviere on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of niiitles or talks printed in 
cori THE ees but reserves the right to- shorten letters for reasons of space 


the famine-stricken districts, Stalin deliberately 
accentuated the famine in order to ‘show the 
peasants who was master’ and to force the 
remaining individual peasants into collective 
farms. ; ; 


(3) That the Russian worker has no freedom 
to change his job, except with his employer’s 


consent. 

If Mr. Halpern thinks that there is evidence 
to the contrary he should bring it forward. 
Instead, he uses the word ‘McCarthyism’ to 
arouse prejudice, and to divert attention from the 
facts. 


Oxford 


<5 Yours, etc., 
COLIN CLARK 


Russian Literature Since Stalin’s Death 


Sir,—I have rarely read such an argument as 
that which comes from the pen of Mr. W. H. 
Cazaly in the correspondence columns of THE 
LISTENER for April 29. 

Mr. Cazaly writes: ‘In effect, they [the 
Russian rulers] say to their writers: “‘ You must 
write what we think 
munity ”’, and adds that ‘ Very much the same 
thing is implied in the demands made upon 
western writers: “ Write what will sell” ’. 

Who are these western writers, and what do 
they sell? The western writer has every con- 
ceivable shade of opinion to cater for, and com- 
plete freedom to do so. If one section of the 
community will not buy his work another will, 
and it may be added that with intelligent and 
free peoples the publications of opposing philo- 
sophies are regularly bought and read simply to 
keep in touch with opposing movements of 
thought. Is this possible in Russia? 

As to the analogy with poisons and medical 
associations, one fails to see the slightest con- 
nection. Poisons, all the world over, are classified 
and rated as such, according to a fixed standard. 
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‘ Mr. ey aud the badeden 


ae Sir,—Mr. Joseph. Harsch | in his article on 
FY ‘Mr, "Dulles and the Laocoén” (THE LISTENER, 
‘April 29, 1954) ‘makes the diagnosis that ‘ the 


7 what psychiatrists call dichotomy—a. 
desires’. 
+ _ Whatever the ailments of the Republican’ Patty 


may be, iE am sure that:not even a yeh 


‘dichotomy. 


__were of two minds’, or that ‘they wanted to 
eat their cake and have it too’, and if he felt a 
E compulsion — to employ psychiatric jargon, the 
correct phrase would have been: ‘ ,’ the ambi- 
_ valence of the Republican Party ...’.. t 
This is almost as inelegant aS: Mr. Harach* ee 


Ee agtnntivd error and, like it, tells us nothing 


i _ know before.—Yours, etc., 


3 es * peor. > CS. WEBBER 


- aA Visit to America. / 


Sir,—It is happily rare for ‘readers of a high- 
class English journal to come upon a piece 
of writing so malicious and misleading as the late 
- Dylan Thomas’ ‘reflections on his visit to 
America (April 22). For more than twenty-five 


years I gave part of every winter to speaking — 


tours’ in the United States. Hence, I believe, I 
can lay claim to an experience of the clubs and 
lecture centres wider than that of any other 
ioe Englishman. And I have the honour to say 
that almost every statement in this talk is, to 
put it mildly, wide of the mark. 
_ During the past ten or twelve years a great 
mehanze has come over the American platform. 
Until the second world war a regular feature 
of the programmes was the large percentage of 
English and European names. If Dylan Thomas — 
had consulted any one of the surviving lecture 
agents he would have learnt that in the interval 
the balance had been decisively redressed; and 
if he had recited his quaint string of descriptive 
a “phrases, He would have had his reward in a 
burst of derision. 
_._ As for ‘ the meek and nied authors’ , setting 
out with a list of engagements as long as a 
New York menu, he would undoubtedly have 
_ been informed that, save for the very few who 
: enjoy the advantage of a special réclame, they 
were not to be found outside Dylan Thomas’ 
most singular imagination. He was, seemingly, 
_ resentful.of young America’s fine regular teeth 
(a painful reproach to our nation) as they 
_. proffered cocktails before a lecture. But it cannot 
have taken him any time at all to discover how 
the audience, any audience, would judge ~ a 
“ speaker who had accepted too many martinis. 
Since Dylan Thomas’ unhappy death his 
_ “admirers have raised a fund in his memory. To 


was led to Wit cam this laboured and dis- 


utterance Yours, ete; ; 
) Wi _ §. K. RATCLIFFE 


“They: have not been cut into two 
Pieces. If Mr. Harsch wanted to say that ‘they » 


: 1 here are ‘two comments I would like 
to’ make on Mr. Sorensen’s interesting letter. 


‘The broadcast version of my address (printed in — 


_ THE LISTENER of April 15) was a reduction of 


_ important ‘points. One sentence from a_ brief 
historic summary in my address runs: ‘ The last 
thirty years with its problems intensified by the 
second world war have ‘seen the gradual working 
out of changes which were anticipated and 


_ inspired by Christian thinking’. I hope I am not 


- ecclesiastical circles. 
Republican Party is~ suffering from an acute 


lacking in gratitude to the early pioneers but 
many of them were members. of the Christian 
churches. 


On the second ‘point ie would assure Mr. 


- Sorensen that the churches do : not hold the view 
that the Spirit of God moves only within 
At. the same time it is 
impossible to accept the spirit, of the life and 
teaching of.Christ without consciously or un- 
consciously adopting some understanding of His 
‘Person. This does not involve a theological test, 
but it does determine, ‘the extent to which the 


_ authority of Christ is accepted. It was unneces- 


4 


sary that I should discuss this in my address. 


as Moderator of the Free Church Federal 
‘Council because those present were of one mind 
with regard to this fundamental matter. 


Of many other duties the churches are 


= increasingly. aware ‘and, not least of what Mr. 


about the Republican. Party that we did not nn 


iy 


_ Sorensen calls ‘the menace of hydrogenic 
annihilation” ‘Yours, etc.,” 
- Biemingham, 13 _-E, BENSON PERKINS 


Reflections on Public School Education 


Sir,—It is hard for those who admire urbanity 
‘and wit to think of criticising Dr. Cyril Aling- 
ton. But speaking of the * new’ pronunciation 
of Latin he says that its ‘ pedigree is by Pedantry 
out of Indifference ’. The movement for a ‘ new’ 
pronunciation began nearly fifty years ago, and 
was really a movement to get back to the old. 
The idea was that it is better to teach Latin in 
a pronunciation that has a chance of being a 
fair approximation to Julius Caesar’s Latin, than 
according to the. rules of a language spoken 
nineteen centuries after he died. The reformers 
included names like Conway, Postgate, and Dr. 
Gilbert Murray. Are these t 6 names of pedants? 

~ Yours, etc.,. ‘ 

_ The City Grammar School; ‘CHARLES RACE 

Chester 


Harold Godwinson, the Gay Risen pales 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Wray -Hunt’s 
letter (THE LISTENER, April 22), I think twenty- 


five years’ experience im unravelling medieval 
pedigrees will remove the charge | of modernism. 


Surely he must know that in England before 
1066 the feudal concepts were, to put it very 
moderately, undeveloped. The feudal theory was 
brought in by William, as any law student 
Knows. This. included the idea of being some- 
one’s ‘sworn man’. As to the election being 
illegal because Harold was not of the royal house, 
Mr. Hunt forgets that Canute was not of the 


‘House of Cerdic, and that the Witan had to con- 


firm his election albeit achieved by conquest. 


It is quite clear that Wolfstan, one of the lead- ; 


ing English bishops, not only accepted Harold’s 


‘election, but persuaded the Northumbrians to do 


so. As Mr. Hunt and Mr. Duggan are challeng- 
ing accepted views, why do they not cite the 
necessary evidences in their support, instead of 
making mere assertions? It might also be pointed 
out that Harold was so much a hero to his people 
that for a long time the story circulated that he 
was still living, and even that he had, as an old 
man, had an interview with Henry I, at Chester. 

_ Incidentally, William the Conqueror was not 
only a bastard but one of a line. in which the 


* 
‘ 


. ; 


‘one section only and necessarily omitted many 


_ of opinion. — 


e births w “were very few indee 
case, even if he had some sort of a legal 


_ the English throne, ought not the English peo: 


to have been consulted before he was" si 


against him after he had Ths down the duly ? 
elected king. 


“ea 


- Mr. Hunt has Svallawed Hilaire Belloc who 


wrote of the Middle Ages from the point of view 


of.a post-1870 Catholic. Mr. Hunt might like ~ 


to reflect that the English Church before 1066 
was a little too independent of Rome and there- — 
fore William’s claim was supported to the hilt 
by the official religion of his day. One result of 
which is that the skilful propaganda of William’s 
clerical friends takes in people even now. 

- Yours, etc: e 


i, , 


“London, B.C 4: 
Managing Editor, Burke’s Peerage Ltd. 


Sir,—Mr. Duggan was slapdash but bearable, 


in spite of such careless epithets as ‘rogue’ and ~ 


“scoundrel”. Mr. Wray Hunt seeks. to reimpose 
crooked medieval standards which the English 
spirit has always found intolerable. 
Of course Harold did not immediately de- 
nounce the oath obtained by force and trickery. _ 
In the first place, his brother Wulfnoth’s eye- 
sight, if not his life, was at stake; and, secondly, 
‘as Mr. Duggan tells us, Edward’s death was - 
unexpected. He might conceivably have lived 
on for many years while Harold continued to 
do the work from which that monkish spirit 
shrank. Furthermore, there is no evidence that 
Harold sought the crown before headlong cir- 
cumstance thrust it upon him. Some authorities 
state that he was active in the moves to bring 
Edmund Ironside’s grandson home about this 
time, Having regard to all circumstances and 
bearing in mind that even Popes have denied 
the validity of a forced oath, I think we may 


~venture to make a stand against shi tortuous 


medievalist on this point. 

Edward having been ‘too holy to beget an 
heir’, and the Ironside claimant a broken reed, 
Harold (descendant of King Harald Bluetooth) 
and William alone remained in the field. Harold 
was an Englishman, or, better still for those — 


_ times, an Anglo-Dane. William was an alien in 


“tongue, manners, sympathies, and as to ninety- 
nine per cent. in blood. So much for formality. 
In character there can be no comparison. Harold 
‘was statesmanlike and just: witness his decision — 
against his own house and interest when wild. 
Tosti. was manifestly in the wrong. His un- 
expected magnanimity to a beaten enemy is 
extolled in Norwegian history. In the manner 
of his death he was infinitely more fortunate 
than his successor. His thegns and housemen 
died where they stood around the body of their 
king. William the Bastard inspired no such 
loyalty. We are told that he perished most 
miserably, abandoned by sons, barons, down to 
the meanest of his servants,and the description 
of his burial is of the same order. 

Whether Harold had the makings of a great 
king is a question on which there is a diversity 
It can be said, however, that 1066 
slammed the door against all possibility of 
an Anglo-Scandinavian federation, committed 
England to all the waste and futility of the 
continental entanglement, and drew the funda- 
mental dividing line which Disraeli recognised 
long afterwards between the ‘Two Nations’; 
all this in addition to the miseries attendant on 
the subjection of a people that did not take 
kindly to enslavement. 

This particular ‘Portrait from the Past’ is 
hardly complete as Mr, Duggan left it. Close 
and impartial study of the evidence transforms 
it into. the likeness of a king whose survival 
might have introduced a ‘ golden age’ and could 
not conceivably. have been worse for England 
than the ‘cold heart and bloody hand’ of his- 
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leading sr akesbstareen asap” 
of office machines _— : 
in Europe. 


products is subjected to the most exacting laboratory 
tests and the precision of every component is 
guaranteed through all the manufacturing stages. 


From design to the finished machine, the best 


materials and skilled workmanship combine to 
ensure a product of lasting efficiency. 
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Olivetti Lexikon oe 


An office typewriter =~ rete cs 
of entirely new design 
and superior workmanship 
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Discovery ae the North-west. Passage 


Sir, —In his talk upon the ‘ Discovery RS the 
orth-west Passage’, published ‘in THE 


TENER of April 8,- Mr. Murray Parks gives 


iV. impression - that Commander M’Clure, 
M.S. Investigator, was guilty of high-handed 
action in sailing into the ice alone, although the 
captain of the depot ship, stationed at Cape 
Lisburne, had urged him to wait for his senior 
officer. Mr. Parks rightly states that this expedi- _ 
tion, which was ordered to sail through the 


ay 


_ Behring Strait in search of Franklin, would have 


been attended by twofold sutcess had the ships 
: obeyed Admiralty Orders ‘ not to separate ’. But 
e extenuating facts, which help to explain his 
g action, should be given. __ 
First, there was a general feeling on board the 
Investigator that she had been neglected by her 
senior ship throughout the long voyage to the 
= polar ice. Mr. Parks states that the ships became 
ce: separated just after entering the Pacific. This 
; _ Was not so. They became separated four days 
after leaving Plymouth, when a sudden squall 
a ‘Seriously damaged Investigator’s masts. Enter- 
_ prise bore down upon her, kept her company > 
for the remainder of the day, but gave no signal, 
mor offered assistance. A gale separated the 
: vessels in the night, and, apart from a distant. 


ES: ay 
a 
b> 
Posi _ sight of Enterprise five days later the ships did 
not meet again until the ene Strait was 
reached. 
_ —There H.M. steam sloop Cares haa already 
towed Enterprise to a furthermost part of the 
_ Strait. When the two ships met at this point 
3 M’Clure was informed by Collinson that he had 
intended to sail the next day without him.. The 
: Gorgon then took both ships in tow, but the 
Pacific swell snapped one hawser between Enter- 
F prise and Investigator, and the former vessel then 
‘unnaturally enough slipped the other’. The 
Gorgon proceeded with the Enterprise, and later 
returned for the Investigator. An hour and a 
_ half later the Investigator finally lost sight of the 
Enterprise, never to see her again. 
: At ‘Honolulu ‘Commander M’Clure learned 
, that his senior officer had sailed the day before 


_ his arrival, and the rumour ‘prevailed that Cap-— 


» tain Collinson intended to take the depot ship, 
H.M.S. Plover (Commander Moore) into the 
ice with him. This intelligence upset the crew 
of the Investigator, and explains why M’Clure 
decided upon taking the more dangerous route 
to the Behring Strait, a decision which enabled 
‘him to arrive there fourteen’ days” before his 
~ consort. 
Arriving” at Cape Lisburne in aes fog, 
_ Investigator was fortunate to contact the Plover, 
a and also three days later fell in with H.M.S. 
Herald (Captain Kellet), a survey ship, which 
had been ordered to cruise in the Behring Strait 
- in the hope of meeting Franklin’s ships, should 
a, succeed in penetrating to the Pacific. 
‘M’Clure informed Captain Kellet, a senior 
officer, and not the commander of ‘the Plover, 
- that, as he assumed that Collinson was ahead of 
him, he intended to enter the ice alone—a feat 
never before attempted by a polar research vessel. 
Captain Kellet at first would not accept the 
_ responsibility of detaining him, but he later sig- 
- nalled the advice to wait for forty-eight hours. 


r 


Cannot on m own responsibility ’. Kellet asked. 
if chalet oe This ides done. 
Herald 1 astern, ng no 
ner 1 reply. ce hcagee per eer wiles 


ae ete 


7 


_ North-west Passage. 


in fairness to Commander M’ Clure certain - 


ea University of crise ca oe 


s- mem le and Fiteesie. 
- voyage, one which, after much privation, led to 
the abandoment of the ship in Mercy Bay, the 
miraculous rescue of the crew and their achieve- 
“ment in being the first men to traverse the 


Like Mr: Murray Parks my interest in the 
_ discovery of the North-west Passage was aroused 
by the fact that a great-uncle of mine was a 
member of the crew of H.M. S. Ampastegctgr. 


Yours, etc.,° 
Buty St. Edmunds W. R RAYNER oy 


Anatomy of the English Gepntrsetde. 
Sir,—In his very attractive introductory talk 

on the evolution of the English countryside 

(Tue Listener, April 29), I should particularly 


like to walsome Dr. Hoskins’ insistence that in - 


addition to the facts of relief,, ; structure, and 
other elements which go to make up the. existing 
topography, full importance must be given to 
facts of more purely historical significance, such. 
as that of parliamentary enclosure. This is a 


_ theme which historical-geographers have been 


preaching for many years. 


* 
I wish to plead, however, that it is about time 


that a phrase such as the ‘ Midland plain’, 
which is used twice on page 732, should be 
dropped since it would seem to refer to a non- 
- existent feature. Presumably the . ‘immense 
view’ of the so-called ‘Midland plain’ from 
the top of the Malverns means in reality the 
‘plain of Worcestershire’ which is the title 


more accurately used under the top photograph 


on page 733. 

To imply that this kind of relief covers all 
the Midlands is grossly misleading to say the 
least, although apparently many people still seem 
to have this illusion: For instance, that part of | 
the Midands of which Birmingham may be 
regarded as the centre, forms what is essentially 
a plateau, parts of which are over 900 or even 
1,000 feet in height (e.g., the Clents); and other 


parts over 600 or 700 feet (e.g., in Cannock 


Chase). It is only when this is realised that the 
significance of such modern features of the 
English landscape as the steep railway incline 
at Blackwell, or the many flights of Midland 
canal locks came be fully appreciated. 
Yours, etc., 
ROBERT H. KINVIG 


How. to Be an ‘Author 


‘Sir,—In agreeing. with: ‘How to Be ‘an 
‘Author’ ‘in THE LISTENER ‘of - -March va Mr. 


_ Vernon ‘Noble writes (April 1) that the young — 


person * ‘ with an urge’ to express: himself in words. 
is still tempted to think that journalism offers an 


_ admirable training ground or even a short cut...’ 


He (or she) is much more likely to find SmaHION 
destroyed and ability weakened’. . 


Ae 


3 New Jersey _ 


The Future of the English Novel. ' 
_ Sir,—May a young critic wh is not yet tired 


7 


; rand very few: noteworthy American 


would be absent. 


_ Perhaps Sinclair Lewis feicnsere in the whole- : 


nats grocery racket (what self-insight writers 


their days among canned tomatoes -and sliced 


cheese. Wherein does numbing the brain for ten ign 


hours a day lead to great literature? 
Yours, etc., ~~ 
_ LEO HAMALIAN 


~ 


or (he hopes) wholly disgruntled, say how remote 
appears to him the consummation of Mr. A. 


_Wilson’s hope (THE LISTENER, April 29) that 
Jiterary” recruits from a » 
» class. consisting (on Mr: Wilson’s own showing) a 
<< e 
‘bureaucrats, social scientists, and the rest of the 


“new ruling class’, a 
“strange mixture of business experts, 


Welfare ‘set-up ’—will ‘ shape their art’ to any. 
literary art-form that would be pleasurably 


recognisable as such by any of their prede- — 
-cessors ? g 
Besides heitig works of entertainment and 


“social statements’ (and this phrase really means 


sometimes have!), but I befieve it has been for- — 
tunate for American letters on the whole that so 
few of its writers have felt the urge to spend — 


little, or else much more than Mr. Wilson means ~ 


to imply), novels require in their producers and 
exact from their consumers the quality of 
imagination. ‘To many people it is the impact 
on the way of life of ‘the few’ (perhaps 
25,000,000 of us!) which the Welfare State, in 
its intrusive levelling operation of abolishing 
or minimising want, inequality, hunger, and the 
rest for ‘the many’, threatens to make, that 
places the real question-mark against the quality 
of creative work in the future. 

Mr. Wilson may yet survive to recognise that 


the wicked old world of profits and reaction, — 


anti-social behaviour-patterns and extremes of 


‘wealth and poverty (of which he affects to dis 
approve, and by which his own writing is vitally. 


enriched), was yet organically connected with its 
art-forms in a fashion which may prompt still 
unborn writers of the mature Welfare Ages— 


as they cautiously toy with their insipid subject- 


matter—to look back a little wistfully from their 
fallen estate. Nothing Mr. Wilson said in his 


talk weakens (and nothing in his creative writing 


fails to strengthen) the conviction that for novel- 
ists who will have perforce to embrace the values 


_ and outlook of the Welfare State, there offers 
-in all probability a prospect of arid, conforming 


-Byzantinism. For the lyric cry of despair there 


_ may still be plenty of room; but for the variety 


Surely such a- statement ignores the: he 


mass of evidence to the. contrary. We have. no 
way of estimating how many potential writers 
have been thus lost to the world—I suspect that 


the number would be small, could we know— ~ 


but we have overpowering proof that journalism 
has been the common training ground for the 
majority of important American writers. It is no 
coincidence, it seems to me, that during part or 
most of their lives, more or less intimately, these. 
American writers were associated with journal- 
ism: Sherwood Anderson, Maxwell Anderson, 
Theodore Dreiser, Willa Cather, Robert Frost, 
Hamlin Garland, Lafcadio Hearn, Bret Harte, 
Ernest Hemingway, James Farrell, Ambrose 


M’Clure signalled in response ‘ Important service. © Bierce, John Dos Passos, Stephen Crane, Frank 


Norris, Mark Twain, Eugene O’Neill, Ring 
Lardner, Walt Whitman, James Cabell, Richard 
Hovey, Edgar Poe, and, of course, Sinclair 
Lewis. The list can be extended so that the 


of observation and independence of vision asso- 
ciated ‘with novel-writing and novel-reading, 
sensibly less. - 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 R. C. BuRLINGHAM 


* Afrit’ 

Sir,—On April 10, The Times contained a 
notice of the death two days earlier of Pre- 
bendary Alistair Ferguson Ritchie, Headmaster 
of Wells Cathedral School. I had expected to 
see some reference in THE LISTENER because, 
under the pseudonym of Afrit, he had long been 
connected with your crosswords. Afrit’s first 
puzzle—No. 123—appeared in July 1932, and 
during the ensuing years prior to the war he set 
more than 125 crosswords for you. After the 
war he only occasionally gave us the pleasure 


of trying to find the answers to his riddles, and  ~ 


it is almost six years since his last LISTENER 


puzzle appeared in May 1948. 

Many solvers will also remember him through 
his book of Armchair Crosswords, published in 
1949.—Yours, etc., 


Norwich IVAN CRESSWELL 
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Manet and His Subjects" 


MAY € 1954 


By ANDREW FORGE 


HE exhibition at the Tate, ‘Manet and His Circle ’, is slightly 
disappointing. The Louvre could not send Manet’s most im- 
portant works. Degas, his true companion, is represented by 
three canvases only, one of them excessively dull. Lautrec and 
Pissarro are included and neither has any clear connection with the title 
of the show. On the other hand, splendid paintings like Manet’s un- 
finished ‘Clemenceau’ and ‘ La Dame aux Eventails’ have travelled, 
and they are backed up by distinguished if familiar pieces from the 
National Gallery and Courtauld collections. Frédéric Bazille, unknown 
in this country except in reproduction, becomes a life-size figure on 
the evidence of ‘La Robe Rose’ (50), and ‘ Réunion de Famille’ (51). 
Monet’s famous ‘Femmes au Jardin’ of 1867 and his portrait of 
Mme. Gaudibert, 1868, extend our view of him as a painter of people. 

It is a pity that these 
loans could not have 
been made more at 
home at the Tate. No- 
thing could be less fair 
to them than the ex- 
tremely light walls 
which exaggerate the 
contrast between the 
shallowly cleaned 
Louvre pictures and 
the English ones, and 
between the works be- 
fore 1870 and _ those 
after. Pictures like 
Monet’s ‘Femmes av 
Jardin’ look dingy 
simply because one 
sees the palette of full- 
blown impressionism 
just beyond them. 
Manet suffers ‘most. 
His reputation ~ has 
been at a low ebb, 
and one cannot but re- 
gret an effect which 
puts one in mind of 
the portraits in the 
Imperial War Museum 
and depresses one’s reactions to these sensitive and urbane pictures. 

No painter has been worse treated than Manet. In his own lifetime 
false reputations were forced upon him by his friends and by his 
enemies. Later, to speak only of this country, his admirers in the fields 
of popular painting gave arms to his detractors. The ups and downs of 
his reputation are not surprising, for he is enigmatic and cannot be fitted 
easily into any category. He was never an Impressionist in the precise 
sense of the ’seventies, although the movement claimed him. Can he be 
called a Realist in front of the almost ludicrous artificiality of many of 
his major works? And despite the early subjects, the bull fighters and 
Spanish dancers, he was most certainly not a Romantic, if by that is 
meant one who identifies himself in some way with his subject and who 
presents an element of confession in his choice of subject. It is on the 
point of subject that his most curious aspect shows itself. For the great 
works, “Olympia ’, ‘ Le Balcon’, ‘Un Bar aux Folies Bergére ’, direct 
and unsentimental though they are, have nothing to do with the pur- 
poseful, democratic realism of Courbet. Also the forms are selected and 
simplified with great fastidiousness yet apparently with no aesthetic 
bias. Why, then, were they painted? And if we can ask this question, 
why do we not feel that the pictures are pointless? 

Manet was not alone in taking as his*masters the Venetians, the 
Spanish, and the Dutch. Delacroix and Courbet had done the same, 
sharing a tendency towards those traditions of painterly, unclassical 
painting which had been blocked in France by David and Ingres. Where 
Manet differed from his predecessors was in his relationship to his 


“La Dame aux Eventails’, by Manet: from the exhibition * Manet. and His Circle’ at the Tate Gallery 


subject, which was independent, uncommitted, and sceptical. It was 
Manet’s freedom from his model which distinguished him so clearly 
and which gave such an unprecedented twist to his romanticism and 
to his realism. He was able to look at his model all over with an even 
glance and to see her all as optical material. Berthe Morisot’s ‘ Jeune 
Fille au Bal ’ (60), is a picture based on this vision, but the vision breaks 
down: notice the different kinds of paint. The impressionistic back- 
ground is painted in this way as though only to embellish the representa- 
tion of the head. Manet took every subject as a challenge to his power 
over paint and to his independence. Surely what appalled the visitors to 
the Salon des Refusés was his poker face under all circumstances. ‘ Le 
Déjeuner sur ’Herbe’ (of which there is a small version here) is a 
disturbing. picture even now because, like a dream, it so coolly accepts 
an absurd and ex- 
citing situation. ‘ The 
Execution of Maxi- 
milian’, if we-take the 
execution seriously, is a 
“travesty: the rifles 
neither bang nor recoil, 
the victims stand un- 
moved a few inches 
from their muzzles. 
The dismemberment of 
the second version of - 
this picture, which has 
given us the. two frag- 
ments from the Nation- 
al Gallery, is something 
which we can take 
calmly: hardly so if we 
had been talking about 
Goya’s ‘ Executions of 
the Third of May’. 

And yet these pic- 
tures are pointed; they 
are not mere records of 
virtuosity. Manet is 
never indifferent to the 
people he paints as his 
followers have been. He 
merely substitutes his 
action in painting them for their action within the picture. His figures” 
are frozen in their tracks and he takes over their life with paint. Until 
1870, when he painted ‘Eva Gonzales’ (10), he was painting in a more 
or less precedented manner. It did not differ radically from Velasquez 
or Hals. But his intentions did, and this is why the works of this period 
look frozen and extremely artificial. Then, through his contact with the 
Impressionists, he feels himself free to leave his act of painting undis- 
guised on the canvas, to leave emphatic brush strokes and to paint the 
whole scene in local colour. 

“La Dame aux Eventails’, ‘Clemenceau’, ‘Un Bar aux Folies 
Bergére’, are pictures of a new kind. In front of them the lay- 
man asks his traditional question: how could the painter tell when - 
he did it that it would look like a woman’s foot or a bottle when 
he stepped back? The virtuoso R.A.s of thirty years ago invited 
such wonder. They dared the onlooker to follow their moves. Manet 
never does this. Painting was for him a matter of power, not of skill. 
He was not painting shadows of people but pictures. He knew the 
indications people offered to his eye and he accepted them in his 
paint. If a foot or a bottle emerged it was not Manet’s service to~ 
them but theirs to him. ‘La Dame aux Eventails’ is a duel. The 
enthusiasm of Nina de Callias (who sat to Manet for this picture) 
must have shaken even Manet’s sang-froid. The arc of her skirt, her 
foot, the dog, and the wall beyond are indisputably his. The arm in — 
the centre has had to be abandoned, neither side would yield it.-The 
face is undoubtedly a point to her. ay A 


Tale of. Two el ee " 

- BY Mabel Richmond ee 

a  Hart-Davis. 16s. 

= “WHEN I DEVOTED TO Gop my ease, my time, my 


brother; Charles, condemned his amorous life. 
was this. acceptance of all the consequences of 


actions as the will of God that explains some 


of ‘the more extraordinary- events of John 
Wesley’s life, particularly the fantastic courtship 
of Grace Murray which ended not in marriage 
to her but to the Widow Vazeille. John Wesley 

“was rapturously in love with Grace Murray, yet ~ 
he shillied and shallied about marriage; he would 

_ make avowals of his intention before witnesses 
yet prevaricate when she pleaded with him to 
»-take her to the altar. Unable to part from her 
~ he took» her with him on his missionary 
journeys ‘to Ireland, seemingly ignorant of the 
> ‘scandal and the jealousies which such an action 


provoked: Unfortunately the strain was too much oy 


_ for Grace’s hysterical nature and she punctuated 
_ their courtship with sudden decisions ‘to return 
a to John Bennett to whom she had once pledged 
herself. At last John seemed about to take the 


= 


ve. decisive step, but Charles, himself newly married, 


Be rushed from Bristol, swept Grace away, and 


7 wedded her to Bennett on the grounds that his 
B- brother’s ‘marriage would ruin the methodist — 
movement. When John Wesley found that. she 
x shad disappeared, he made no effort to follow her 
a 


_-and bring her back. Instead he rode on to his 


evangelist. mission at Whitehaven. ‘I know’, 


he writes, ‘this was giving up all, but I know 


_. God called ’. And yet he would ‘marry, if not 
_ Grace, then another, a ution which was 
_ encouraged by his old anil influential friends, 


who, fearful of a repetition of these scandals, — 


; _ produced the Widow Vazeille. Within two years, 
_ dragging Wesley round the floor by his hair. In_ 
the end even Wesley’s patience failed: he closed - 
his door on her and love plagued him no more. 
= This was not a singular occurrence: before 
‘Grace Murray, there had been Sophie Hopkey i in 


— 
a 


Savannah, a love affair that was equally pre- — 


_posterous and equally disastrous, but’ equally 
_ the will of God. Before her, Mrs. Delaney. His 
relations with other people were no less fabulous. 
_ He went off to bury his brother, Samuel, with- 
out mentioning to his mother ‘that her first-born 
child had died. Charles. Wesley was in some 
‘ways more, in others less, strange than his 
brother. He became deeply attached to his wife, 


_. his home, and his children, attachments which, 


John maintained, were a hindrance to the Lord’s 


fe: work, but which we may regard as natural _ 


enough. But less natural in a husband was his 
= rejoicing that his wife had been rendered 
hideous by smallpox, on the grounds that God 
had relieved her of the danger of vanity. 

It requires infinite charity to write about the 
| Wesleys’ personal life without satire; for how 
easy it is to make them ludicrous. Miss Brails- 
ford unfolds the tale of these strange loves with 
consummate tact and delicate understanding. 
Never once does John or Charles or Grace 
Murray lose in her eyes dignity as a human 

‘A being. She shows how the pattern of their lives 
arose ineluctably from their temperaments, their 
heredity, and their childhood. Anyone interested 
in human nature’s wide variety will be absorbed 


to students of the methodist movement, 
ch only sufficient is said to give a 
the personal story.. Herein lies the 

s. The dignity of Wesley’s bearing 


1 he List 


_ life, did I except my reputation? ’ John Wesley 
_ asked in a moment of exasperation when his_ 


she, insensate with jealousy and frustration, was" 


this book which is addressed to them rather _ 


ag 


in the face of Sane his indifference to staat 


sonal suffering; these things need to be brought 


into a closer relation both to his belief and his 
works. A more detailed account of methodism 
and of the men and women involved in it would 
also help to make clearer and more understand- 
able many of Charles’ astonishing interventions 

_ in his brother’s life at the time of Grace Murray’s 
courtship. Nevertheless this book is a _ real 
achievement; a compassionate understanding 
informs: every word of it and illuminates these 
‘age tangled lives. 


Petrus Borel, the Lycanthrope 

By Enid Starkie. Faber. 21s. 
Petrus Borel was a minor French Romantic who 
-was born in 1809 and died in 1859. He wrote 
a small volume of poems, a long rambling novel, 
-a collection of short stories, and for a brief 


period was editor of a magazine called Satan. 


He was unable to earn a living as a writer, and 
in 1846 he obtained a post as Inspector ‘of 
-Colonisation in Algeria. He proved, as we might 
expect and as Dr. Starkie remarks, ‘a very 
inefficient civil servant’. He failed to produce 
‘the; regulation reports, - 
superiors, and was eventually dismissed the ser- 


‘ 


able are too scanty for what she. calls 
_ intimate and convincing psychological picture ’, 
nor is it certain. that the man and his work are 
of sufficient importance to justify a whole book. 
She was therefore wise to combine a portrait of 


tener’ oF Book Chr onicle- 


quarrelled with his. 


the man with a portrait of his age. She has pro-- 


vided a useful account of the Romantic back- 
ground, and the chapters on ‘la 


Bataille. 


d’Hernans’, the dandies, the carnivals and the 


‘strange cult of Evadisme make amusing reading. 
-Readers of Dr. Starkie’s books on Baudelaire 


and Rimbaud will be aware that her gifts are. 


_ those of a biographer and not those of a literary 
critic: The chapters. in. which she discusses 
Borel’s. work are. the least successful. She is 
_ clearly determined to think well of her author, 
and declares that ‘he is more interesting as an 


many of the greatest writers’. She makes little 
attempt to substantiate this sweeping judgment, 
» and it is difficult to see how it could be sub- 
stantiated. In the chapter on the poems she has 
to admit that ‘ most of them are gentle and senti- 
mental in character, not vastly different from the 
bulk of poetry produced 4 in the early years of the 
Romantic Movement’ ; but thinks that some of 
them give him ‘the right to an individual and 
- permanent. place in French Poetry *. There does 
not appear to be anything ‘ originally experi- 
_ mental’ in the four’ Poems which she mentions, 
and her assertion that ‘Hymne au Soleil is a 
poem which Baudelaire might have written’ 
strikes the present reviewer as frankly incredible. 
She makes similar claims for some of Borel’s 
prose, but once again she limits herself to gene- 
ralities about his ‘ bitter humour’ and does not 
try to prove her case by quotation and analysis. 
One of Dr. Starkie’s aims is to show that 
Baudelaire was influenced by the Romantics in 
general and by Borel in particular. ‘ Influence’ is 
a word which appears to have an hallucinatory 
effect on the academic mind. It is common 
knowledge that Baudelaire was influenced by the 
Romantics, but this influence was partly good 
and partly bad, and Dr. Starkie does not dis- 
tinguish between the two. She professes to find 
‘in anticipation, the substance and atmosphere 
of the Spleen poems of Baudelaire’ in one of 


Borel’s stories, but she does not point out that 


x i’ * 
a 


artist’ and more originally experimental than » 


we: 


the Cake element in Romanticism was respon- ae 


sible for some of the gravest weaknesses of the 


-Fleurs du Mal. 


Dr. Starkie speaks without indulgence of 


earlier writers on Borel, but her own book con-— xy 


tains some surprising errors. ~The French for 
“dandyism ’ is dandysme and not ‘ dandyisme’ 
which appears three times. The gender of 
humour i is also given incorrectly three times. 


Welfare and Taxation. By Colin Clark. 
The Catholic Social Guild. 3s. 6d. 


That provocative economist. and one-time 
Labour Party candidate Mr. Colin Clark re- 
turns, in this modest pamphlet, to a theme he 
has made very much his own, namely that 
twenty-five per cent. is the danger line in the 
proportion of the national income that a Govern- 


ment can take from.its citizens in taxation. Be- © 


yond that lie the perils of inflation, of a pro- 
gressive undermining of the integrity of money; 
and, even worse, beyond that lies the road to 


‘serfdom. If we go on extending the realm of 


responsibility . of the state in such a manner as to 
involve an expansion of government expenditure 
beyond the twenty-five per cent. figure ‘ we create 


‘ r10K a state which will not merely tax us to excess (it © 
“vice. Dr. Starkie has ransacked the archives with — 
~ her customary diligence, but the materials avail- 4 
an 


does that already) but eventually enslave us 
completely ’. Mr. Colin Clark has indeed come a 
long way since he was tub-thumping on Labour 
platforms. 

This: danger line has been passed and anaes 
(except ‘in communist countries) by a bigger 
margin than here in Britain where the Govern- 


“ment year by year is collecting about forty per 


cent. of the-national income. In this country we 
are now imposing on the manual workers taxa- 


stion to the extent of the twenty-five per cent. 
’ limit which should be the average for the whole 
“community. Mr. 


Colin Clark does not merely 
state the problem and the danger. He prescribes 
for their solution. The root of the trouble he 


- finds in the enormous mushrooming of the social _ 


services which this financial year will cost over 
£1,800,000,000 and which will continue to in- 
crease inexorably as more and more people be- 
eome eligible for retirement pensions, as more 
and more children clamour at the school gates. 
He wants to pull down part of the system built 
up over the past decades. He would like, for 
example, to return unemployment insurance to 
the trade unions if only because ‘a union branch 
is far better. fitted than a government depart- 
ment to judge who are the genuine unemployed 
and who are the loafers and fakes’. He would 
like to see the gradual unwinding of the state 
health services and their replacement by 
voluntary schemes leaving to the state only the 
care of a chronic invalid. 

Mr. Colin Clark builds up his case to a fine 
libertarian climax. In a voice which might be 
that of John Stuart Mill he warns us against 
giving the state too much responsibility and, 
therefore, too much power. He argues that the 
concentration of political and economic power 


at present being built up at the centre will before 


long prove an irresistible temptation to some 
totalitarian group of men in this country. He 
fears that the ordinary citizen will be powerless 
to resist such a group; while ‘by contrast the 
citizen who owns property, educates his own 
children, insures against serious ill health, un- 
employment and old age through independent 
trade unions and friendly societies which are 
under his control—such a man will be able to 
resist any.future encroachments on his liberty’. 
This is a voice that should certainly be heard 
and listened to in an age when thrift and self- 


AT WORK 


IN BRITISH 
INDUSTRY 


_of the Home 
Service 
Insurance Man 
provide much- 
needed capital 
for investment 
in industry 
and commerce 


Issued by the 
Industrial Life Offices 


The regular calls 


je, ow CeCEtGeseaae 


of pirate life—of voyaging 


at sea, of plundering, seduc- 
tion, rapine and feasting — it 
holds the reader enthralled. 


East-West Passage 
A Study in Literary Relationships 
DOROTHY BREWSTER 


The author brings together a 
mass of widely scattered mate- 
rial and shows how Russian 
literature came to be known 
in England and America, how 
it was interpreted and how its 
/ influence was felt. 


History of Europe 
In the Nineteenth Century 

: BENEDETTO CROCE 
“A work which expounds, 
with a wealth of observation 
as well as with a firm logic, 
the essence of the writer’s 
philosophy.” —The Observer 

- Covering the years of the 


revolutionary movements, it is 
of timely interest. 
3rd impression. 18s. net 


_ Capitalism, Socialism 
~ and Democracy 

JOSEPH SCHUMPETER 

“This excellent book, whether 


clearness.” 
Supplement.” “An actual pro- 
gramme of practical politics 
that Left and Right should 
study.” —D, W. Brocan in 
the Spectator. th impression, 
4th edition. 245s. net 


= i 
Wild }G Goose 
Chase 


ie BILL 
POWELL 


A fascinating and hilarious tale 


among tropical islands, of battles — 


21s. net 


great European nationalist and ~ 

We Too Can — 
- “He 
or not one accepts ‘its outlook, 3 


is presented with ability and ~ 
— Times Literary — 


Ss : ALLEN & UNV 


The Memoirs of a Buccaneer — 
Being the Adventures and Amours of 
LOUIS LE GOLIF ~~. 


Roches”. the author, with 


all his boasting and bluster and - 


his amourous dealings with the 
Spanish ladies is a magnificent 
character whom no reader will 
forget. 12s. 6d. net 


*A nickname describing his singular wound inflicted by a cannon-ball 
Edited by G. Alaux and A. t’Serstevens..Translated by Malcolm Barnes 


‘In Praise of Idleness 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


These provocative essays deak 
with aspects of social questions” 
which tend to be ignored in 
the dash of politics. They em- 
phasise the danger of too much 
strenuousness in action, 


4th impression. os. 6d: net — -- 


Coleridge as 


Philosopher 
J. H. MUIRHEAD 
This study of Coleridge’s philo- 
sophical opinions 
showing that they were more 
systematically developed than 
is commonly supposed and 
entitle Coleridge to an impor- 
tant place in the history. of 
philosophy. ; 
2nd impression. 25s. net 


Prosper _ ; 
- GRAHAM HUTTON 


lessons from sixty-six produc- 
tivity reports and add his own 


_conclusions on our national 


task. He has done this admir- 
ably... 


—Sunday Times. 
and readable.” 


“Trenchant 
— Economist. 


_ “Essential reading.”-Accountant - 


3rd impression 12s. net 


- The author, a professional 
_ wildfowler, not only gives 
many of the secrets off his 

calling but vividly conveys 


the lure of bird shooting. Fhes ;\s oe 


magic and danger of the lonely _ 
marshes, the splendour of the 


_~ dawn and the excitement ; 


disappointments of the — 


“are seen and 1 by thee ; 


Allustrated. — = ae ; 


as ~ 


WIN 


aims at . 


has had to distil the 


should have a wide 
‘influence on public opinion.” ~ 


“SOCIETY. | “gk 
A series “of broadcast wass 
Cr. 8vo re 7s. 6. ‘net. 


These talks were. originally 
delivered on the ‘Third Pro-- 
@ gramme. They were intended > 
to show laymen what-kind of | < 


contribution can be, and- 6 

being, made by anthropologi- 
- calstudies of primitive societies 

to various branches of knows, > 

ledge. be a 


Coutriujsrss S oe on ‘Henares 
R. Firth, E.R. Leach, J. G. Peristiany, 
J. Layard, M. Gluckman, M. Fortes, 
G. Lienhardt. — 


A onsiOee OF Tae 
CITY OF OXFORD 


By R. FASNACHT — 
Demy 8vo0 “‘[llustrated 21s nee net 


This is something new in 
local histories. Addressed to ; 
the general reader it makes full @ 

_use of the researches of the last 
50 years, and gives a history of - 
the city from‘its Saxon founda- 
tion. It shows that many of the 
modern problems have their 
roots in the pass ; 


‘BASIL BLACKWELL 
ww OXFORD ~ 


ssooooooooo 
: ; a 
tee 


THAT YEW TREE'S 
SHADE ~ (10/6), 


“Gyal ian rings tee bell again ; 
—First rate.’ FRANCES ALES? _ 
3 day Times” 


‘Why cannotall deective stories < 
achieve this delightful air of ¢ 
spontaneity? . ...a gala occasion ; 
both cer: us and Mr. Hare’— 

New Statesman ne 


bees reed recommended. fee 
Mr. Hare is’ Se ee Ue 


-- John o’ o'London’ 's = : 

*A perfect» mystery Pes % there is 

- positively no deception and yet 

for some ‘Teason one — never 

ene TS 2G 

“Tinnes Literary —— 
ee es 


~ 
* 


I 


poles 


sspeneooaseqqeqscen: 


_ examp 1 eh wp Di that ‘ in no rte bounty, 
apart from some of the undeveloped economies 
a of Asia and South America, do we find the trend — 
of of production expanding so sluggishly as jt is in 
: ‘Britain ’, Things could and should be better in 
ae but. oa 2 are. not oe bad as that. ; 
: ¢ 3: 

ae io Nono. By E. E. Y. Hales. 
: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s. - 
_ Two “great Popes and two able Secretaries of 
_ State recreated the Roman Church in the nine- 
teenth century. Pius VII (1800-1823) and 
~ Consalvi_ by wise acceptance of Napoleon’s Con- 
- cordat and passive resistance to his attack on 
_ papal authority enabled Pius IX (1846-1878) 
-and Antonelli to carry on an active campaign 
_ against what they believed to be the not merely 
ae anti-papal but anti-Christian forces of the 
a __ risorgimento. Politically they were defeated when 
became the capital of the first Kingdom 
8 Italy: but ecclesiastically they succeeded 
when, at the very moment of apparent failure, the | 
_ Vatican Council fastened upon all Catholics 


_ the Pope. 


& 
x things impartially, because essential evidence in 
c of Cavour has been withheld from publication; 
because English historians have been too much 
under the influence of the Garibaldian romance, 
. or the Acton-Manning controversy about the 
“Vatican Council; most of all, perhaps, because, 

- with our easy separation of politics and religion, 
_ we find it difficult to understand why every 

_ Pope has fought for the preservation of the 
; Temporal Power. Now, at last, the necessary 
evidence is becoming available; and Mr. Hales’ 

_ book is notonly the first life of Pio Nono’ to be 

_ written since his death in 1878, but also a 
_. pioneer work of the greatest importance, which 
may well lead to a revision of current opinion. 

It is commonly said that Pius betrayed the 
Liberal cause in 1848, and missed the chance 
of identifying the Papacy with the national 
aspirations of the risorgimento; that by his 

» acceptance of French protection for the next 
twenty years, and by refusal to reform his 
government, he courted the destruction of the 
Temporal Power in 1871; and that by the 
Syllabus of 1864 and declaration of Infallibility 
in 1870 he condemned the Roman Church to 
“7% medievalism. No, says Mr. Hales; for 
jn 1848 no Pope could have accepted the anti- 
_ clerical republicanism of Mazzini, or joined in 
hostilities against Catholic Austria;-in the years 
between *48 and. ’59 “many reforms were 
a attempted, but it was not reasonable to expect 
them to compromise the : atic tradition of 
centuries; after ’59 it was inevitable that Pius, 
dependent on Napoleon’s Roman garrison, 
should resist as long as he could the Sardinian 
claim to make Rome the capital of a secular 
King; and it was a master-stroke of ecclesiastical 
policy to mobilise world-wide Catholic opinion, 
at the moment of its strongest reaction against 


a 


secularism and modernism, in support of the 


_ Syllabus and the Vatican decrees. For though 


ae passionate enthusiasms of the men 
; he earned eo the ‘Papacy much 


; era -conbidcrad ‘of Pius to this 
: wee Me Hales aly, on’ 
ple piety, a stubborn, if ambitious, 
his divine right, a bonhomie and sense _ 
which never failed to conciliate, a 


a 
<a 
‘ 
- 


4 - the dogmas of the Primacy and fgets of © 
Se ederintitl has been difficult tosfudge. these | 


‘- the archives of the Vatican and in the papers 


ed cefusing, in the name of eternal truths, to — 


Feppopcats whol were counting on ba? eee ‘and 
to reign longer than any of his predecessors. 
Other figures are no less skilfully drawn: the 


faithful but self-seeking Antonelli, the intriguing — 


Cavour, the coarse kingly Victor Emmanuel, 
_ Garibaldi, the soldier-hero, the greatly embar- 


_ rassed Louis Napoleon. There are vivid pictures 


of Mazzini’s Roman republic, and of the Vatican 
Council. Every figure and event is described 
with a knowledge and judgment which carry 
conviction. This is Sons ae af a real historian. 


The - Kaaaton By Alan Keen and 
Roger Lubbock. Putnam. 21s. 


In 1940 Mr. Alan Keen, an antiquarian book- 
seller, bought a copy of Edward Halle’s 
Chronicle, dated 1550, liberally sprinkled in the 
margins with notes in a contemporary hand, 
covering the period from Henry IV to the begin- 
-ning of the reign of Henry VI. There was the 
slenderest thread of possible connection between 
the original owner of the book and Shakespeare, 
‘and the handwriting was not unlike Shake- 
speare’s known hand. Could it be his? This book 
is in part a narrative of ten years’ hunt to prove 
that it might be. The case is, finally, not proven, 
but it is certainly not easy to dismiss. The notes 
must not be rejected because they are neither 
pregnant, witty, nor profound, and are prefaced 
with a piece of doggerel. Doggerel had its uses 
_ for Shakespeare all his life. And there is ample 
- evidence that with him, as with other poets, the 
gesture, the impulse, of poetry came well before 
the gift. 

If the book were entirely devoted to identifying 
the annotator, it would be no more than an 
engaging curiosity. But, in pursuit of the young 
Shakespeare, the authors trace and draw together 
a number of hints, not all of them new by any 


means, which may help to account for the ‘ un-~ 


known years’ from adolescence to emergence in 
London. Briefly ‘they indicate that Shakespeare 
may have entered his profession much earlier 
than is sometimes supposed, having served 
privately as an actor in a great household in 
Lancashire-before graduating to a touring com- 
pany. All this is worked out with a clarity, 
modesty, and sense of period which make it 
the more persuasive. Nothing was less likely to 
leave tangible record than the vagrant life of an 
unknown young Elizabethan actor. But while 
the ‘evidence’ here adduced is slender in all its 
items it adds up to an appreciable sum. The 


book is admirably illustrated and produced, and - 


there are genealogical tables which, for those who 
are so minded, can lead into a maze of fascinat- 
ing conjecture. 


Léon Bloy. By Rayner Heapopatall. 
Bowes and Bowes. 6s. — 

Léon Bloy can be guaranteed to make an impact. 
It may be admiration bordering on worship as 
with Jacques and Raissa Maritain, or it may be 
loathing: Or it may be first of all admiration, 
the feeling that here at last is a real prophet in 
our topsy-turvy world, which with time turns 
into dislike, or anyway distrust. This is the case 
with Mr. Heppenstall. His experience of Bloy 
was interwoven with his experience of trying to 
become a Catholic in the nineteen-thirties and 
then finding he couldn’t believe. So ihe thas writ- 


- ten his autobiography of Bloy. It is a first-class 
piece of work and, oddly enough, rather the way | 
Bloy himself wrote books=-0a. Napoleon, for 


instance, or the Jews. 

And what a subject Bloy is! oh Christian of 
the second century strayed into the Third 
"Republic, Maritain called him, while Rémy. de 
Gourmont said he was the result of a collabora- 
tion between St. Aquinas and Gar- 


- ’ ’ 


— 


= gantia. ‘Whether | we agree with Berdyae 
that Bloy was a true Christian prophet, 
can deny that he was a poet—and one 


in the damné tradition. His prose at it 


must surely be given a place in the ete 
French canon: it is as rich as a medieval book 
of hours, strong, full-blooded, and direct and 
with none of the self-consciousness’ of thé — 
decadents. He believed and behaved in a medieval 
way—the whole story of his passion for a pros- 
titute- whom he came to think of as a mystic - 
though, alas, she died in a lunatic asylum, is — 
nearer to Villon’s taverns than to any Maurice 
Barrés salon. On two subjects he was inspired, 


love of: religion and of women. Hatred also gave 


his words wings (hatred often does) and Mr, 
Heppenstall now thinks it is impossible to recon- 
cile’ Bloy’s diatribes with Ohristian charity. 
Sometimes Bloy out-Bloys himself: ‘ For fifteen 
or twenty years, I have nursed the same thought, 
the same vision. I still see a victorious army of 
a million men surrounding London: 
who love Mary, Mary bleeding and the white 
Vicar of Christ come and join us, and then Jet — 
twenty thousand of the most powerful pieces of — 
ordnance thunder tirelessly and without mercy. 
upon this city of the damned until nothing “ 
remains of it but an immense heap of dust’) Like 

a Hyde Park ranter, in fact, but Bloy was never . 
in England. He was an inconsistent, illogical 
genius with violent passions and pop eyes. But 
many of the French writers of a later generation 
from the Maritains to pe are in his debt. 
He had energy. : \ 


The Conquest of Wessex i the Sixth 
Century. By Gordon J. Copley. 
Phoenix House. 30s. 

Dr. Copley has written a detailed and critical 


account of one of the obscurest passages of Eng- 
lish history. The historian of primitive Wessex 


‘is confronted by an embarrassing variety of ~ 


materials. Like all who work in neighbouring 
fields, he is required to consider the information 
which can be derived from place-names and 
archaeological discoveries. In dealing with this 
part of England, he is also faced by fragments 
of ancient tradition which seem to form a 
narrative, but when pieced together leave out all 
the essential links in the story. To establish a 
coherent relationship between these different 
kinds of evidence is a difficult task. But it is 
not an impossible one, and Dr. Copley has been 
able to set out his conclusions in an argument 
which is intelligible without doing violence to 
any of his main sources of Knowledge., In par- 
ticular, he has deliberately rejected the easy 
method of writing a history of the conquest of ~ 
Wessex which ignores the traditions preserved 
by the West Saxons themselves about their © 
origins. What he does reject, rightly and uncom- 
promisingly, is the tissue of romantic invention 
in which medieval writers such as Geoffrey of 
Monmouth enveloped the post-Roman age of 
British history. 

Here he is in line with the general trend of 
recent work. The written materials for the period, 
of which the chief is the collection of annals ~ 
known as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, lead only 
to confusion if they are treated as a piece of 
deliberate historical reconstruction. Regarded as 
what they really are, a record of isolated inci- 
dents casually preserved in ancient verse, their 
inconsistencies and omissions cease to trouble 
the historian. He may rather be thankful that 
the author of ‘the Chronicle resisted, if he ever 
felt, the temptation to work them up into a 
narrative. As they stand, they can be combined 
with such information as can be gathered from 
British and Continental writers into the outline 
of a story which may be faint and broken 
but will at least be drawn from contemporary 
knowledge. 


Let’ all — 


NEW OXFORD BOOKS. 


Government and Parliament 
A Survey from the Inside 
HERBERT MORRISON, ON) 5 Be M. P. .21s. net-: 


Mr. Morrison’s recent broadcast about his book. 
will have made many listeners anxious to read this 

authoritative and objective study of the machinery 

of government in Britain. 


Archaeology from the Earth 


SIR MORTIMER WHEELER 25s. net 


| .. this finely bound and printed work, written in Paul Brickhill’s biography aie 
a pleasingly dignified, sometimes trenchant, and 
“¢ charmingly old-fashioned style, makes a comprehen- po L | GL AS” B ADER- 
“4 sive introduction at an intelligent level to the 
‘i adventure of archaeology.’ Financial Times. =e 7 * fase care. ite 
7 : : | : Reach for the Sky” 
OXFORD, UNIVERSITY PRESS “This story takes its place beside that of Captain Scott.” Es 
, —SUNDAY TIMES ae 
e 3" Will stir a glow of pride in every. British heart. = 
—DAILY MAIL | oo 
50, 000 copies sold COLLINS “Mlustrated, 16s. 


TIMES OF STRAIN oe trouble 
a Craven smoker turns to his 


Let there be no Siignigderstandiides Miss Wimbush phe ala t ' ‘ ~ wa tobacco for comfort and solace. 


is a oy nice girl, indeed. And no nincum either. She reads. Her 
ty 


bachelor-girl flat is fairly cluttered with fashionable first editions in gay a oa ae eae oe _ And slowl but surel - 
dust covers. And there’s the pity. No orchids for Miss Wimbush where * x" : os >| the mel ‘ 
books on eouee toe ae y abe ee pois them, adr in KL) 1 ttt ee % 
the dust ow neatly and nicely a single section of a Minty j o's neh Nasty § ies vi 
Bookcase would put things to rights... then, as her heterogeneous house- : oie | A ‘cas ~§ s its tichly comforting pee to " 


: party of famous authors grows, they can all be protected against teacup 
. stains and general dishevelment — in further sections, stacked alongside or 
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‘and corrected at others by reference to the place- - 


names and archaeology of the region. Dr. Copley 

uses this kind of evidence discreetly. But the 

mature of the evidence means that it can only 

be turned with difficulty to historical uses. In 
the archaeological | sphere, apart from the dis- 
concerting possibility of discoveries which may 
upset familiar conclusions, the chronology of 
ornament and design in metal-work and pottery 
is still under constant revision by experts. In 
dealing with place-names it is easy to overstress 
the significance of particular types of name, such 
as those which point to the survival of a British 
population among the Anglo-Saxon settlers. That 
many British families survived the English con- 
quest in the country with which Dr. Copley is 
concerned would probably be agreed on all 
hands. - It is less certain that the evidence for 
survival is strong enough anywhere in this 
country to indicate a protracted resistance to the 
English invaders by particular groups of Britons. 

“Of the wide field which he has covered Dr. 
Copley has produced a survey accurately repre- 
senting the present state of knowledge, into 
which new discoveries can be fitted as they arise. 
He has illustrated his argument by a number 
of specially drawn maps and by impressive 
photographs of well-selected sites. He knows the 
country about which he is writing, and he has 
done all that is in his power to convey his 
feeling for it to his readers. 
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This is Kashmir. By Pearce Gervis. 
Cassell. 25s. 


An affectionate sympathy for the people of 
Kashmir is the book’s outstanding quality—an 
attractive one. There are pleasant descriptions 
also of landscape in it; and a wealth of varie- 
gated information—perhaps not all of it accurate 
—on the region’s history, topography, agri- 
culture, handicrafts, and so on. The photo- 
graphs, too, though of uneven merit, include 
some charming studies, notably the coloured 
frontispiece—a lovely decorative thing, well re- 
produced also on the dust jacket. The suggestion 
by the publishers on the jacket, however, that 
the book ‘ presents a true picture of the land 
and the people as they are today’ seems dis- 
ingenuous. References in the text to any dates 
later than 1947 are hard to find; it might indeed 
be wondered whether the author has seen much 
of Kashmir during the 1950s at all. The last 
chapter elaborately describes the principality’s 
“Two Main Roads’, without even mentioning 
that one of them, the easier, which runs beside 
the river Jhelum between Muzafferabad and Bara- 
mula, has been totally blocked to ordinary travel- 
lers for six-and-a-half years by the opposing 
Indian and Pakistani armies asprawl across it. 
Similarly, the reader finds himself amiably con- 
ducted along the old mule-track from Srinagar 

- to Gilgit over the Burzil pass, without being 
informed that the cease-fire line under rigid 
U.N. supervision intersects this too, and that he 
ee eee ee oe 8 ee eo as ey 
nowadays either. Again, he is taken to Poonch, 
but is told nothing about this hapless town’s 

_ sufferings when full of Hindu and Sikh refugees 
nd Pakistani irregulars in 1948, 
devastation wrought 

Indian air-raids on nearby 
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connected with birth, marriage and death—and 
much else. This makes it the more regrettable 
that a volume. so full of detail has not been 
provided with an index. 


George Eliot. By Robert Speaight. 

_ Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. z 
The writer of any shortish book on George Eliot 
will be hard put to supersede Mrs. Bennett’s 
sound and scholarly monograph (1948) which 
embodied the modern view of its subject’s literary 


‘value and, in the continued absence of the com- 


plete letters, is still biographically up to date. 
Since the war there have also been Mr. Bullett’s 
rather longer biographical and critical study, not 
at all forbidding to the general reader, and the 
more elaborate biography by the Hansons. Faced 
with the task of filling the gap in the ‘ English 
Novelists’ series, Mr. Speaight might therefore 
have profitably confined himself to some special 
aspect of George Eliot—there is still, for example, 
plenty of unexplored territory for the socio- 
logical or psycho-analytical critic. What he has 
given us, however, is an outline of the life which 
merges into a chapter by chapter discussion of 
the novels—a route which only the uninitiated 
will start to traverse with any enthusiasm. 

Mr. Speaight’s answer would probably be that 
it is precisely the uninitiated for whom this series 
is designed. It must be admitted, too, that he 
works out the formula with no trace of weari- 
ness himself. With the woman he is sympathetic, 
though without losing sympathy he might have 
emphasised the curiously scandalous tone of all 
her amatory affairs—even of her marriage! His 
discussion of the novels is conducted almost 
entirely in their own terms, but it is stimulating 
and judicious.- His quotations are particularly 
well-chosen—the incident of the kiss in Daniel 
Deronda, for instance, which marks so emphati- 
cally George Eliot’s understanding and depiction 
of processes quite outside the range of other 
Victorian novelists. And his point about the 
two George Eliots, the one ‘the lioness of pro- 
gressive salons’ and the other ‘at a deeper 
level of memory and feeling’, has perhaps been 
made before but scarcely more pointedly than 
here. 

Within its scope, then, this book must be said 
to succeed, and if it is going to be read by 
students and teachers it will help to spread the 
very proper view of George Eliot as an English 
novelist capable of a ‘mastery of a kind that we 
expect from Tolstoy or Turgenev, from Flaubert 
and Stendhal’. There are two small matters 
which. should be corrected in a new edition. 
George Eliot’s penultimate collection of essays 
Mr. Speaight twice writes of as Theophrastus 
and Such; and he says that ‘we do not know 
why her union with Lewes was infertile ’, though 
it seems beyond doubt that they practised birth 
control. 


Our Living Language: An Englishman 
Looks at his English 
By A. P. Rossiter. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


The core of this book (though not much more 
than a third of its bulk) consists of six broadcast 
talks that had the same title. Mr. Rossiter asks 
reviewers not to regard these as a ‘book’ but 
as ‘the record in print of a successful sound- 
track’. He was at great pains.to cast them into 
a ‘prose idiom which is alive and speaking ‘to 
us’; he prints them as delivered, and says that 
of the many compliments he received on them 
the one he values most was a remark by a 
B.B.C. man that he did not think THe LisTENER 
would print them: they were too much the 
spoken word. Mr. Rossiter is convinced that 
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“we must have sooner or later a revolution in ~ 
prose composition comparable to the revolution 
which Mr. Eliot has effected in verse’. What 
that will result in, he says, he cannot predict; 
meantime he offers his own experiment in that 
direction. 

If the talks are read not as a study in the 
possible technique of a ‘new prose rhythm 
style’ but for the sake of the matter in them, 
their ‘forthright, jerky, parenthetic, asiding 
manner’ is not so satisfying to the eye as it 
doubtless was to the ear. But the matter is too 
entertaining for the manner to spoil the reader’s 
enjoyment of it. Mr. Rossiter assumes the role 
of a guide in the museum of the English 
language: he passes in haphazard fashion from 
exhibit to exhibit, with shrewd and scholarly 
comments in the Socratic manner, encouraging 
his listeners to look at familiar things as though 
they were new, and seldom deviating from his 
declared purpose of stimulating thought rather 
than imparting instruction. Occasionally he is 
roused to a more positive attitude. He does not 
approve of the ‘ Received Pronunciation’: it is 
“rather a bad language’ with a taint of ‘ bogus 
superiority” and ‘implicit snobbery’ in its 
lineage. And his approach to all who lay down 
the law about English usage is instinctively 
inimical. Even Fowler puts him in mind of ‘Go 
and see what baby is doing and tell him he 
mustn’t’, a comment that must surely make 
that arch-debunker of the pedants of his day 
turn in his grave. 

Indeed Mr. Rossiter is inclined to lean over 
backwards in his dislike of pedantry. If, as 
he says, he is provoked to malicious amuse- 
ment by the ‘very precise person’ who says 
“Am I not’ instead of ‘ Aren’t I’, he should 
get plenty of fun out of a visit to Scotland 
or Ireland. But he says also that rules are not to 
be despised, and he thoroughly disapproves 
of the idea (whimsically advocated by 
another Cambridge don in a recent book) of 
‘leaving English to the English’ to develop in 
its own way. It is a pity that this refreshing book 
should contain inaccuracies that smack of the 
cloister, such as its references to ‘Lord 
Denning’ and ‘Mr. Herbert’ and its use of 
‘Departmental Committee’ and ‘ Royal Com- 
mission’ as alternative names for the same body. 


Two Worlds for Memory. By Alfred 
Noyes. Sheed and Ward. 2\Is. 


One day Lord Buxton received word at h's 
London house that some remarkable ant-hills 
had been found at New Timber and he decided 
to run down and investigate, After a happy day 
among the ant-hills he caught an afternoon train 
back-to London. Very soon he began to feel 
uneasy. Quite a number of ants had apparently 
invaded his trousers and were unpleasantly active, 
He was alone in a first-class carriage; there was 
no corridor and it was a non-stop train to 
Victoria. He decided therefore to take off his 
trousers and shake them out of the window. He 
was doing this quite successfully when the train 
plunged into a tunnel, and in the sudden gust of 
compressed air the ballooning trousers escaped 
from his hands and disappeared! His first im- 
pulse was to pull the cord and stop the train, 
but he thought better of it. When the train 
reached Victoria he made the mistake of standing 
on his dignity, a thing not easily done, even by 
a peer, with his shirt-tails flapping around his 
bare legs. To the astonished porter who looked 
into the compartment he announced majestically: 
‘I am Lord Buxton’, on which the porter 
immediately shouted to another: * Hey, Bill, 
come quick! ’Ere’s a bloke gone balmy! ’ 


This is the funniest of the anecdotes about the 
great with which this book is stuffed as full 
as the memoirs of a prima donna or a: criminal 
barrister. Yet with it all, a very clear picture 
emerges of the author of ‘Come to Kew in Lilac 


time’ and The Torchbearers. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
“Men Seeking God ’ 


AS AN IRISHMAN SAID: ‘The trouble with us 
is our religion. Some of us are Protestants and 
some of us are Catholics. If we were all atheists 
we could live together like Christians’. Mean- 
while, the ancient faiths continue to strive for 
the souls of men and it may be that world 
government is less remote in time than the world 
church. 

Last week television took a look at Islam in 
a thirty-minute programme which was like a 
train-window glimpse of one of the tributaries of 
a mighty river. We were rushed by at a great 
pace but the impression left was 
more than a passing one. For once 
television had produced .a  pro- 
gramme which was not soon erased 
from the memory. That was owing 
to the importance of the subject and 
to its living witnesses rather than to 
the formal procedure which brought 
them before us. Experienced and 
acceptable though Christopher 
Mayhew is in conducting interviews 
for television, he did not seem to me 
to be ideally equipped for this en- 
counter. Islam represents a_ fiery, 
fighting faith and his inquiring- 
layman questioning of the prayer 
leader, Muhammad Ali, of Lahore, 
reflected a little too thoroughly the 
comparatively languid impulses of western re- 
ligious ideas. 

One must hope for a time when television will 
deal with these great matters in a less summary 
fashion. For the present it appears that we must 
be content with programmes at the prep. school 
level. The film shots in the mosque and of the 
public prayer session outside made novel view- 
ing. I enjoyed listening to the readings from 
the Koran by Hassan Karmi, a London Moslem, 
whose spoken English fell pleasantly on the ear. 
As a series, ‘Men Seeking God’ will no doubt 
be worth every single minute of the brief time 
given to it. I look forward with curiosity to what 
is to come. 

At the other end of our viewing week there 


As seen by 
senting the F.A. Cup to Len Millard, the West Bromwich Captain, on May se 
right, swimming televised from Marshall Street Baths, London, on April 28 
Photographs: John Cura 


Hassan Karmi with the Koran in the programme 
on Islam, first in the series ‘Men ‘Seeking God’; 
on April 26 


was the sombre animistic prelude to the Cup 
Final, 100,000 voices singing ‘ Abide With Me’ 
with a fervour suggesting unaffected enjoyment 
rather than an excuse for guilt-purging which 
some consider it to be. The attendant cameras; 
roving round the stands, often produced a re- 
minder of bees crowding a comb-frame, the 
republican implications of which uncomfortable 
perspective were removed by the whole-hearted 
response to the Guards’ band cue for the 
National Anthem. If there were any great and 
glorious moments in the game that followed they 
failed to reach my screen. One-could share the 
crowd’s excitement without always understand- 
ing why. As television, I thought the match 
continuously interesting to watch. 

Between those. two points there were no pro- 


the viewer: left, H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother pre- 


grammes of importance; certainly none chal- 
lenging analytical comment. Max Robertson did 
his best to convince us that ‘Panorama’ had 
some ideas in it; in fact, something had gone 
amiss with the editorial side and the result was 
a scissors-and-paste compilation quite unworthy 
of the experience and flair of Andrew Miller 
Jones, the producer. The Times has had a brisk 
correspondence on the differences of opinion 
between authors and publishers about subsidiary 
rights in books. ‘Panorama’, deplorably want- 
ing in originality, decided that the argument 
needed visual treatment. The result did not 
amount to anything much, agreeable as it was 
to see the faces of Daniel George, Marghanita 
Laski, and John Pudney. Daniel George proved 
himself a born chairman inside two minutes but 
the programme permitted no one to develop an 
argument, and I am surprised that, as busy 
people, they bothered at all. 

Here I admit to a constant state of naive 
wonder at human behaviour. This nipping on 
and off our screens of people with surely more 
important things to do strikes me as odd. There 
is a conspicuous figure of our modern age who, 
when asked why he had sought a title, replied: 
* Advertising’. The briefest of brief interludes 
on television hardly amounts to that and in my 
innocence I fall back thankfully on what I know, 
that harsh though the world is there are many 
kind and obliging people in it. The judgment 
on last week’s ‘Panorama’ must be that it had 
nothing to say that has not previously been 
better said elsewhere. 

Televised swimming seldom fails to repay 
watching and technically I am always delighted 
by the skill which so faithfully records the move- 
ment and glint of water. Once again the 
Marshall Street Baths, London, was the scene 
and the cameras showed us likely champions of 
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the future winding up their winter training in a 
variety of vividly transmitted* contests. As a 
classic sport, swimming is one of television’s 
god-sends. No quarrel with the length of ‘this 
kind of programme: half an hour is just about 
right. This ‘half-hour was unusually well-filled. 

“Holiday Wardrobe’ was an easy-on-the-eye 
programme displaying fashions in rayon in a 
mocked-up setting which required beautiful 
young women to pose against -a background of 
pipes, wheels, and other factory -impedimenta. 
“Animal, Vegetable, Mineral?’ was given more 
time and did-not noticeably benefit from it. I 
preferred the less tedious lore of the dry-fly 
fishing lesson on Sunday afternoon. Rain kept 
me in for that edition of ‘ Out of Doors’. Brian 
Vesey-FitzGerald was helpfully inquisitive on 
our behalf about trout affairs and 
it was a joy to see the lovely, restora- 
tive river Avon flowing by. 

In ‘Speaking Personally’ on 
Sunday night Sir Thomas Beecham 
talked like a wit without being 
witty. He was wise about the talent 
shortage. 

REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 
That Was No Lady 


OUR LEADING LITERARY CRITIC, Mr. 
R. M., writes that as the is unable 
to: afford a television set he hopes 
that I will keep him abreast of 
chez Grove, which all agree are of 


events 


national importance. I will do my best. But it is 
not always easy. Confusion as much as cheer- 
fulness keeps breaking in: For instance, last 
week Grandma celebrated her hundredth birth- 
day. The family gave her a television set. What! 
Do they want to Aill her? (On reflection— 
perhaps they do.) After the party, however, 
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Two scenes from ‘ That Lady’ on May 2: 
the Cardinal Archbishop; right, Jane Henderson as Bernardina, Edana Romney as ithe Princess of Eboli, 
and Walter Gotell as Manuel Ortega, Captain of the King’s .Guards 


it was discovered that a miscount has been made. 
The old monster is only ninety after all. Ten 
years hard ahead! 

Now let me put my own house in order. I 
did not see Dermot Morrah’s forbearing letter in 
THE LISTENER of ‘the week before last: but I 
have now read it and also received from the 
other author of ‘ Caesar’s Friend’, Mr. Campbell 
Dixon, an equally courteous and forbearing note 
concerning my review of a play which made 
such a favourable i impression in Holy Week. Both 
authors are at pains to point out that the sen- 
tences I used as examples of the vernacular style 
of the piece were not written by them and both 
jumped to the conclusion that they must have 
been inserted by the producer in the interests of 
television continuity. But no! It is I, I alone, 
who am their guilty author: as I thought I had 
made sufficiently clear by my whimsical addition 
of words to the effect that one could almost 
make such up oneself. Unlike George Washing- 
ton I cannot even turn not telling (or acting) a 
lie to good advantage. But I can apologise. 

The point at issue is really that I did imagine 
that Messrs. Morrah and Campbell Dixon were 
pioneers in this plan of making the characters 
from the Gospels use ‘Look here now’ instead 
of the ‘ Verily, verily’ gambits of the Author- 
ised Version. I did not think, as Mr. Morrah 
appears to believe, that it would be better if 
Aramaic or Greek were used. And I expect 
members of the cast would concur. Anyhow, 
next time. the play is done—it turns up every 
two years or so—I will strive to be less flippant. 
A light pen is a dangerous friend. 

Sunday being wet, we were delighted to stay 
indoors and watch Billy Thatcher as the March 
Hare and Julia Lockwood and Peter Butterworth 
as Alice and Hatter respectively. Afterwards 
some mighty talented tots went through their 
hoops with. kindly encouragement: 
twinkled professionally in a foxtrot; a cheerful 
little nipper from Manchester played the banjo 
like one o’clock, and little boys from Bourne- 
mvuth acted as chess men. I don’t say it pros- 
trated me with excitement but it had a simplicity 
and absence of push and smarm which one could 
well see imported into some other hardly less 
infantile though allegedly adult programmes. 

And so after long hours of newsreels, to ‘ That 
Lady’ from Kate O’Brien’s distinguished novel 


two tots 
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left, Reginald Tate as Philip II of Spain and Robert Hanris as 


about the Eboli and her strange, sad, fanatical, 
furious life. The one-eyed Princess Eboli is a 
fascinating character about whom I wager few 
of us know very much. She turns up as an evil 
influence in Schilfer’s ‘Don Carlo’ and as an 
eighteen-stone contralto in Vérdi’s opera on the 
same theme. A one-eyed heroine is, of course, 
a bit of a handicap; though Radio Times tried 
to argue the point. ‘That Lady’ (a translation 
of the typical Spanish evasion of the name of the 
putative mistress of the king) was not, as you 
might say, a patch on Mary Queen of Scots; 
who is, of course, more of a King Charles Head 
into the bargain. I don’t want to take any sides. 
If Edana Romney, patched or unpatched, is not 
the idea I have somehow been harbouring of 
the Eboli, at least she is an extraordinarily 
handsome woman, whose dark beauty and 
passionate distress came over well. But the 
trouble was (and the fault was not Miss 
Romney’s by any means) that they came over 
all the time! Time, that is to say, seemed to 
stand still: and ever and anon the handsome 
face was there ‘ registering’ anguish. 

This piece was most finely mounted and 
must have given great pleasure to those who liked 
historical romances, costumes, and so on—the 
armoured Don Manuel, for instance, played by 
Walter Gotell, really looked terrific—and all the 
settings and lighting, if one may make one 
tiny cavil about the placing of the holy statues 
round and about, were convincing. But, like 
many other plays taken by novelists from their 
own novels, it made a fatal assumption. Novelists 
who have lived long with their characters always 
assume that we (of the audience) will also be 
delighted. and excited merely to hear them speak 
of their’ past lives: this, it is imagined, will 
quickly bring them into the round. But, as often 
before, that hardly happened this time. It was 
not so much ‘ That Lady’ (a unique historical 
figure, after all) as simply a handsome woman 
whose emotional troubles were only vaguely 
sensed and which seemed really rather unfairly 
frowned on. 

But perhaps I am being too censorious. This 
long, sad story, with its feeling and ‘colour’ 
(I mean atmospherics: guitars and all the rest 
of it) was.an efficient bit of work. There was, 
besides Miss Romney’s gallant fling, much ex- 
cellent playing from such people as Joseph 
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O’Conor (a likely enough grandee), Robert 

Harris as a Cardinal, and Reginald Tate as 

Philip II. The repeat is ’ cautiously recommended. 
Puitie Hopre-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Here, There, Everywhere 


No ONE could attack Don Juan as ‘ remote and 
ineffectual Don’. The wretched man jis forever 
elbowing himself into the theatre, and we have 
just spent amore than two hours with him on 
the air. It is the merry-go-round of Tirso de 
Molina’s play, called informatively ‘The 
Trickster of Seville and the Guest of Stone’. 
In this (Third) Juan is undeniably a ‘Don 
here-and-there ’, whisking between Naples and 
Spain, upstairs, downstairs, in my lady’s 
chamber, dallying with fishermaid and country 
girl, and observing—so that we shall be quite 
sure what it is about—‘ My greatest pleasure is 
to trick women, leaving them dishonoured ’. 
Juan can be a resounding bore. In these days 
dramatists might reflect calmly before they let 
themselves chase the fellow, ‘the greatest trick- 
ster in all Spain’, around that inevitable course. 
But Tirso deserves a hearing: this chaotic piece 
was Juan’s first lunge upon the stage, and it 
reaches us from the early decades of the seven- 
teenth century..Odd that we should have had 
so many pretenders to the throne before meeting 
the original king of libertines. He is better com- 
pany than most Juans. The dramatist wastes 
little time in moralising, preferring to flip us 
forth and back like a story-teller who cares 
nothing whatever for probability, and who is 
always ready to stray. Thus Roy Campbell, 
whose new translation is swift and masterful, 
has enjoyed himself with the long speech in 
which Don Gonzalo, the Commander, settles 
down to tell his King about the glories of Lisbon 
on the Tagus, world’s eighth wonder, the, ship- 
masts in its harbour seeming to form ‘a 
Pinewood city which Neptune rules for miles 
inland’. This is a happy purple patch; our 
admiration was divided between Mr. Campbell’s 
verse and the breath control of Abraham Sofaer, 
not tO mention the Commander’s tact when he 
ended his Brief Guide with the phrase, ‘ What is 


Alicia Markova, partnered by Milorad Miskovitch, 
in ballet on April 26 
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Drawing by Henry Rushbury, R.A. 


Steel makes history 


HE INCOMPARABLE hammer beam roof of Westminster 

Hall has endured for more than five hundred years: 
but only just. 

This century saw part of the roof on the point of collapse. 


Death-watch beetles had reduced thick beam ends to thin and ~ 


brittle shells. Holes gaped in the main collar beams. 

The whole roof was strengthened by an ingenious system of 
steel plates and tension rods secured by bolts to the timbers. 
The fléche was rebuilt around a skeleton of steel. So skilfully 
was all this done that the steelwork is now invisible. 7 

In many ancient buildings throughout Britain skilful hands 
and the strength of steel have helped to preserve our ancient 
heritage of wood and stone. 


Westminster Hall, in the care of the Ministry of Works, is open to the public 
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THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION S.72 


Leaders of the Churches 


THIRD JUBILEE 


O ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 


n March 7 1804, the British and cenit! Bible Society was founded in London —anda- 
great movement of Bible translation and distribution was launched which has affected the 
whole world. Since that day the Society has gone on with its simple, indispensable task of 
making the Scriptures available to men in the languages they speak and at a price they can 
afford to pay, even when that involves heavy subsidy. It has distributed over six hundred 


" million books and published translations in more than eight hundred languages, while similar - 


societies in other parts of the world have added a further three hundred. 

In 1954 the Society invites you to join in the celebration of its Third Jubilee by 

— giving thanks that some portion of God's Word is now available in over-a thousand 
tongues (and the complete Bible in two hundred). 

—seeking a deeper knowledge of the Scriptures youseel as part of a movement to quicken 
the life of the church. 


— making a thank-offering which wit! help the Society to go forward better equipped into the 


tremendous decades which lie ahead. 
This work needs your Biavebe aud saa Sapient 


From the Bishop of London: 


Without the help of the Bible Society our work in the mission field 
would have been crippled. For this reason alone the Society deserves 
+ more thanks than we can ever give. 


, From the Bishop of Worcester: 


it approaches its Third Jubilee. Its long history has shown the 
unique character of the Bible, in its many languages, bringing light 
“and direction to all races. “We thank God upon every remem- 


May it grow and prosper more and more 


Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 


For a century and a half the British and Foreign Bible Society has 

\¥ laboured to bring the Word of God to men in their own tongues. It 
= is a high service to God and man; and it must go on. The Society’s 

ores in the past is the measure of our responsibility for the 
uture. 


From the Rey. Dr. Donald O. Soper, M.A., President of the 
; Methodist Conference: 


< It is of course impossible to exaggerate the importance of the work 
< of the British and Foreign Bible Society. We as Methodists would 
join with every other Christian denomination and communion in 
* thanking God for those who were led to form it, and those who 


faithfully served its high purpose. 


From SS ee M.A., Fellow of St. Seine, 
Cte ee the Congregational Union of 
ales: 


The success of the missionary work of the Christian Churches 


hundred and fifty years the Bible Society has worked for this; may 
its further efforts be crowned with success. 


the Society of Friends: 
Friends are thankful for the work of the Bible Society through one 
hundred and fifty years, with all the opportunities of Christian 


its fourth half-century of service be no less richly blessed. 


Britain and 

Baptists have akan demanded an unfettered Bible and we are 
grateful to the British and Fo 
revelation available to the poor 0 lands since 1 

the celebration of the Society’s Third Jubilee lead many to Pree 
and obey the Royal Law! 


From Montague Goodman, President of the London Bible College: 


Surely no greater achievement more potent for the good of mankind 
can be recorded than that of the British and Foreign Bible Society's 
aaneemeatis co the sai ——— in ee every corner of 
the glo! ts effect has already been i. 
thousands of all races to seek after the God to whom the Book 
bears witness and its future harvest is incalculable. P 


____THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


— 
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Commend the Bible Society’ s | 


The whole Church prays for God’s blessing o on the Bible Society as ~ 


brance” of this great enterprise. It was born for such a time as this. — 


From the Rt. Rey. Professor T. W. Manson, D.D., Mederator of the | 
General England: 


during the one hundred and fifty years since its foundation have so Z 


From Redford Crosfield Harris, Clerk of London Yearly Meeting of — 


co-operation which it pas afforded ever since its foundation. May ; 
From the Rey. H. Bonser, President of the Baptist Union of Great _ 


_— Society for 1808, Rey 


depends largely on the Bible being available in every tongue. Fora — 


bly, th the most — 
to ates little 


no pases jong, Sate bat. in a bedroom’, as 
the Countess says in Mr. Fry’s new play, In ‘the 
t might baffle us; on the air we can 


et ng much a as someone in a Bulwer Lytton 
drama exclaims, ‘ There was never such a fellow 

as I am for crime and audacity’. Now—and 

- this has a familiar ring—why not allow sea 
- fey years’ sleep? He must need it. 


exp loits of Angus Macdonald, the seaman 
‘Ordeal? (Light), the latest * Suspense ’” 


Bombay to England, was one of three survivors 
of fifty-four in a ship’s lifeboat (‘Every time a 
Corpse was thrown overboard, the boat rode a 
bit higher’). A German vessel picked them up _ 

after five weeks; the sole woman survivor died; 
=. British cruiser sank the ship; - -Macdonald ‘and 

his friend spent some days in a U-boat, survived 
:  depth-charging, and reached St. Nazaire. James 
_ McKechnie impersonated Macdonald ably. When - 
_ the*real man spoke a sentence of two at the end | 
- it was like hearing a legendary figure. For once, 
- this device (a habit in the ‘ Suspense’ series) did 
_ not splinter illusion; the real Macdonald had 
come and gone before we had time to draw 
breath. 
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"Here, there, everywhere : again in ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra’ (Home). Peter Watts transferred the 
_ Stratford-upon-Avon production to the air 
without elaboration and with only an occasional 
word from Plutarch. Michael Redgrave and 
Peggy Ashcroft had searched every syllable, The 
verse. shone across the wide crest of the ranged 
- empire: ‘Women in Medicine’ (Home) potted 
jeopanpesntly the coming of women doctors, 

- though the author (Richard Gordon) might have 
been. careful about such a phrase as the ‘ inevitable 
Bi penalty of Eve’. He owed a good deal to Joan 
Miller as- the tempestuous Sophia Jex-Blake, and 
- Margot van der Bergh as the gentler Elizabeth 
Garrett; and we had thorough confidence in the 
_ Doctor-commére of Gladys Young. The experi- 
mental Bronowski-Fricker melodrama, ‘My 
es ‘Brother Died’ (Tt ird) seemed to me to be por- 
- tentous about nothing in particular, a trite 
_ gangster-anecdote. And 1 now te meet the Kraken 


ay 


“ae ‘J.C. Trewin 

© lA AS dle a oe 
4E SPOKEN WORD © : 

Sie J re eS ig ce. Shut Out 

ISN Drie that a modest supper and 

y of drink make it difficult, indeed 
pate, as a mere sightless 

\cadem'y dinner. One is not 

e near the proper pitch. 

2a epee Syed, agreeably 


eature. Macdonald, torpedoed on a voyage from _ 


sheer oe, ee of s or piier toner 
speakers. But to the absent cr ‘ic sitting with 


not to last week’s Royal Academy in particular, 
at which, though dullness was not wholly absent, 


cat was far from being unmitigated. The fact that 


the Prime Minister was the chief speaker was 
eee h to ensure that. Sir Winston Churchill 
is an orator to whose handling of our language 
_ it is always a pleasure to listen. He rises to every 
occasion and on this one he blended seriousness 


_ and levity to a nicety and his inclusive geniality 
ring there, everywhere, — 


set the ball rolling. But the fact remains that an 
hour of toasts and speeches is always, even if 
the listener is also a diner, a long hour, and 
before it was half way through I turned tail. 
My sense of exclusion from the broadcast 


called ‘In the Days of Our Youth’ arose not 


from any incompatibility of mood, but purely 
and simply because I am not, whatever else I 


_ may be, an .Old Westminster. Sir Robert 


Wilkinson, Aubrey Herbert, and Peter Petrie, 
who represent three generations of old boys of 
Westminster School covering the years 1897 to 
1950, compared notes for just over half an hour 
on the changes that had come over the school 
in that half-century. Their talk gave the im- 


pression of an actual conversation, not of a_ 


painfully put up job, and my only criticism of 
it is that its substance was of private rather than. 
public interest. It gave me little impression of 
the school as an jndividual institution, and surely 
no institution, not even a primitive tribe, exhibits 
stranger habits, superstitions and rules of be- 
haviour ‘than one which includes that curious 
species the public-schoolmaster and that still 
curiouser species the public-schoolboy. 

Most tantalising of all was my exclusion from 
the reading of extracts, made and introduced by 


Alexander Scott, from Hugh MacDiarmid’s 


poem ‘A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle’, 
and that was due simply to my having been 
born on the wrong side of the Border. In other 


"words, it was.read in a foreign language. In 


print I would have found it easy enough. Words 
such as aiblins, fou, blate, have no mysteries for 
me: it was the spoken Scots, so richly expres- 
sive, that got me down, and down so far that I 
missed a good two-thirds of the sense. It was 
the more exasperating that I realised unmistak- 
ably that it is grand stuff, eloquent, alive with 


. poetry, magnificently humorous and far-reaching 


in its references. But don’t imagine that I am 
complaining, except of m'y own inadequacy. 
The reading, although the poem is a mono- 
logue, was distributed among four readers, all 
of whom read excellently. No doubt the pro 
ducer, George Bruce, decided—and, I am ready 
to believe, wisely—that it was better to infringe 
the identity of the monologuist than to risk the 
monotony which a ‘single voice, declaiming for 
a whole hour, might produce, to say nothing of 


the strain rg such a performance on the broad- 


caster, 
There are “people who, doubtless reacting to 


secret fears, become furious at the least sugges- 


tion that there are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy, while others welcome any symptom 


_of the supernatural. In the breasts of the latter 


the strange experience of Miss Moberly and 


Miss Jourdain who, some decades ago, took a 
. mysterious dip into the past when sightseeing at 


Versailles, roused an agreeable flutter. In recent 
years their book, An Adventure, has been re- 
and some doubts have been cast on the 


printed 
t bona fides of those two scholarly and respectable 


< jones Bey mi two Weicteces? more especiall 
‘Miss Moberly. She was—would you believe ; 

_a direct, but alas, not a legitimate, descendant 0 
- Peter the Great. And not only that: 
? toes extended to the home hearth even good - 
_ post-prandial speaking soon palls and he has the 
guilty feeling that he is wasting valuable time. 

These strictures refer to banquets in general and 


she 


Versailles but of other notabilities including the — 


Emperor Constantine. The mystery thickens. 
One would like the 
Research to look into it. 


MUSIC 5 
Mozart’s Quintets 


WERE A SACRIFICE demanded of all but two of 
Mozart’s chamber-works, the two I should wish 
to keep would be the pair of String Quintets in 
C major and G minor, K.515 and 516. Blest 
pair, indeed !—the equivalents in chamber-music 
of the two last symphonies in the same keys. 
The Element Quartet with Herbert Downes as 
second violist have just passed in review the 


whole of Mozart’s output in this form, ending — 


very rightly with K.516, one of Mozart’s most 
wonderful compositions, full of passionate and 
tragic feeling which is none the less deeply 
moving for being expressed within the limits of 
classical form and with the reserve that classical 
taste imposes. The Quintet gave of this work a 
well-balanced and sensitive performance, the end 
crowning their labours. 

They were less successful, perhaps less familiar, 
with the Quintet in D (K.593), which they 
played earlier in the week. This work, written 


three years after the G minor, is not less remark-- 


able as a composition than the two earlier works, 
though it does not aim at the same immediate 
emotional impact. Indeed, it is most remarkable 
in its refusal to repeat the effects and ideas 
already used with such success. 
artist, had moved on and had developed a 
different approach. In a sense, he wrote in this 
later quintet ‘ purer’ music, music less concerned 
with the expression of emotion and more with 
sheer beauty of sound and form. 

It is symptomatic of the change that, in place 
of the carefully balanced symmetry of the two 
earlier quintets, where the upper and lower parts 
exchange each other’s phrases, the Quintet in 
D major is asymmetrical in design. The majestic 
opening of the C major Quintet, with first violin 
and violoncello repeating what the othér has 
said (though with a romantic change into the 
minor key) while the inner parts sustain a con- 
tinuous throbbing accompaniment, is like the 
facade of some great classical building. No one 
could see a similar resemblance in the beginning 
of the D major with its slow introduction where 


the bass steps up gradually from the tonic to~ 


B flat, the others responding with a chromatically 
descending melody, while the first subject is a 
humorous affair of misplaced accents for all five 
instruments in harmony resolving into a flourish 
for the first violin. It was the Introduction that 
discovered a certain tentativeness in last week’s 
performance. For the violoncellist did not tread 
boldly enough up the scale to make the changes 
of tonality in the repetitions of his little phrase 
clear enough. This is important, because, though 
marked piano, these phrases are the foundation 
of the harmony. So, too, in the finale where 
there are long pedal-points in the bass, the 
violoncellist did not let us hear the firm tone 
he produced in the more familiar G_ minor 
Quintet. 

Otherwise the week has been rather dull and 
disappointing. At least, I was disappointed with 
Racine Fricker’s ‘melodrama’, ‘My Brother 
Died’, partly because I could not take much 
interest in Dr. Bronowski’s dirt-track racers 
and their unscrupulous hangers-on, and partly 
because the music itself, though aiming appa- 
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Mozart, the 


‘Pure Knowledge 


IN THIS AGE OF TECHNOLOGY, unceasing scientific research is the 
nation’s best guarantee of a prosperous future. To compete on 
the markets of a rapidly changing world, Industry must make full 


use of Science, both to improve its established products and to 


develop new ones, It is not enough, however, to concentrate on 


immediate practical problems. There must also be a continual 


advance in man’s knowledge of the fundamental principles. of. 


nature. Aware of the importance of research to an efficient 


concern, I.C.I. spends £7,500,000 a year on research and develop- 
ment. Part of this substantial sum goes to pay for fundamental 
research in the laboratories of I.C.I.’s manufacturing Divisions, 
and the company has also established laboratories at Welwyn in 
Hertfordshire where its scientists can carry on the long-term | 
investigation of fundamental problems without any regard to 


immediate commercial considerations. The results of such 
research are published and thus made available to the entire nation. 


In the advancement of pure Science, however, the spearhead — 
is—and must remain—the Universities. For that reason I.C.I. 
‘gives them support, both material and financial. There are 92 


I.C.I. research fellowships—worth more than £73,000 a year— 
at 11 British Universities. These are open to graduates of any 
race, religion or nationality, and are awarded by the Universities 
entirely at their own discretion. I.C.I. also provides funds, 
amounting to about £100,000 a year, to help Universities in 
various other ways, including the provision of chemicals and 


apparatus for research purposes. Such contributions bring 


benefit not only to I.C.I. but to the whole community, and help 


Britain to maintain that leadership in Science which alone can 


secure her competitive efficiency. 


Oil from the 
Silent World ? 
L THERE banded treasure beneath | 


the sea? Do vast reservoirs of 
oil lie waiting to be tapped? 


~ 


i 


Under the warm waters of the Persian Gulf a team of ‘ ‘aqua- 
- lung’ divers led by Commandant Cousteau—famous for his under- 
water exploration—is helping Anglo-Iranjan to find the answers. 
These men, swimming like fish over the seabed, can explore” 

its geology more closely than has ever before been possible. % 


Their findings have already proved valuable. Soon, ‘perhaps, — 
the oil which becomes BP Super may be pumped} from wells S 
one deep into the bed of the sea. 
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another reason. These little farces, handicapped 
anyhow by the difficulty (acknowledged in the 
nafrative) of making out what is happening on 
the unseen stage, need far more point and finish 
in the singing than was apparent in these crude 


performances. : 
‘The songs of Ghedini, Dallapiccola, and 


- 


Venetian Music: 


‘UROPEAN music of the sixteenth 


between giants, by two 
geniuses: Josquin des Prez and Claudio 
Monteverdi. Each was recognised in his own 
time and by posterity as a prince among 
musicians; each had an influence upon the tech- 
nique of composition which transcended the 


it. Thus any attempt to trace the history of. 
<1 Bap ; 


music in the (except perhaps 
© such insular traditions as the English) must take 
Josquin as its starting-point and Monteverdi 
as its goal. But as soon as we start to examine 
period between these two with any degree of 
thoroughness we find that the Age of Polyphony, 


complexity of musical and non-musical influ- 
ences: religious reform and counter-reform, the 
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cappella. He had been born in the Netherlands 
about 1485, and had studied first law and then 
Doh) collas: bes mae ride pe aged 


century is flanked, like a coat of arms ~ 
heraldic 


’ 


Petrass sung by Cynthia Jolly on Wednesday 


needed more expert singing. Miss Jolly 
possesses a beautiful lower octave, which perhaps 


ini, she would do well to cultivate. Above that her 


voice appeared to be uneven and on the upper 
notes shrill Even so she made a coura- 
geous attempt at the songs, some of which are 
extremely difficult. - 

For the rest, the B.B.C. Orchestra, directed by 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, has been touring Northern 
Ireland and England and has allowed us to hear 
part of some of their programmes, which, apart 


By JEREMY NOBLE 


motets and madrigals of the Musica Nova, pub- 
lished in 1559. 

In his magnificent study of the Italian mad- 
rigal, the late Alfred Einstein showed that the 
madrigal, in which for the first time since the 
fourteenth century Italian secular texts were 
given settings which could compare with the 
best, most ‘ serious’ music of the time, was the 
creation of two northern composers working at 
Florence in the fifteen-thirties, Philippe Ver- 
delot and Jacques Arcadelt. Verdelot died before 
1540, and Arcadelt, who moved to Rome at 
about that time, made little progress beyond the 
style of his early madrigals; it was the Venetian 
circle around Willaert, and particularly his pupil 
Cipriano di Rore, who brought the madrigal to 
its maturity, and showed that it could express 
the most profound depths and the highest flights 
of secular poetry. 

Rore was a Fleming too, and in his earlier 
work he observes very closely the ideals and 
methods of his master. A meticulous attention 
to the declamation of words and a mastery 
of contrapuntal devices characterise his church 
music; but in his madrigals we find him strain- 
ing against orthodox procedures in order to 
express the extremes of passion. He is perhaps 
the stylistic midpoint between Josquin and 
Monteverdi, for his bold handling of dissonances 
directly anticipates the latter. But Rore, although 
his idiom was basically that of Willaert’s school, 
left Venice in the late fifteen-forties to serve first 
Ercole d’Este at Ferrara and later Ottavio 
Farnese at Parma. When Willaert died in 1562, 
Rore must have appeared his natural successor. 
He was elected on May 1, 1563, but by the 
following year he had decided that the adminis- 
trative responsibilities of the maestro di cappella 
of St. Mark’s were not for him. He returned to 
Parma, and died there shortly afterwards. 

He was succeeded by another pupil of 
Willaert’s—indeed the whole generation could 
be said to be pupils of Willaert—Gioseffe Zar- 
lino, Zarlino’s greatness lies not in his composi- 
tions which are few and rather feeble, but in 
his theoretical writings: the Istitutioni Har- 
moniche of 1558, the Dimostrationi Harmoniche 
of 1571, and the Sopplimenti Musicali of 1588. 
In these works the teaching of Willaert is codi- 
fied and preserved, and they help us to under- 
stand his enormous influence. But for creative 
work at this period we have to turn to the two 
organists who worked under Zarlino for most 
of the time he was at St. Mark’s, Claudio 
Merulo and Andrea Gabrieli. 

Merulo’s chief claim to fame is the develop- 
ment of an idiomatic style of keyboard writing; 
Andrea Gabrieli, on the other hand, though a 
fine organist, is even more important for his 
vocal works. The tradition of performing the 
Vesper psalms with antiphonal choruses was not 
@ new one in northern Italy, and Willaert had 
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from Vaughan Williams’ Sixth Symphony, were 
dully put together of ‘bits and pieces’. The 
playing generally sounded rather lifeless—not a 
criticism one usually has to make against Sir 
Malcolm. The most cheerful thing of the week 
was to hear Sie Arthur Bliss speaking up in 
distinguished company for music, and showing 
by example how it may contribute to an 
‘occasion’ with a brave flourish. The new 
Master of the Queen’s Music evidently does not 


- regard his office as a simecure. 
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1530-1630 


; - The first of six programmes of music of the Venetian Schock. will be broadcast at 7:45 p.m. on Wednesday, May 12 (Third) 


made notable contributions to it, but it was 
Andrea who first grasped the full possibilities 
of applying this technique to other types of 
composition. He was a friend of Lassus, who 
had settled at the Duke of Bavaria’s court at 
Munich, and it is from this period that the close 
connection between Venetian and German music 
dates. In 1575 he sent his nephew Giovanni to 
Munich for three years to gain practical experi- 
ence under Lassus, and it was just when the 
young man returned to take up a position at 
St. Mark’s that Hans-Leo Hassler, a protégé 
of the powerful Fugger family, arrived in Venice 
to study with Andrea. The friendship between 
Hassler and Giovannj Gabrieli was lifelong 
(both died in 1612), and it led to Giovanni’s 
friendship with the Fuggers at Augsburg and 
with Georg Gruber, a wealthy music-lover of 
Nuremberg. Giovanni’s fame in Germany was 
the main reason for Heinrich Schitz’s first visit 
to Venice—a visit which was to make seven- 
teenth-century Germany the true heir to the 
music of sixteenth-century Venice. 

Although Giovanni Gabrielj had not the uni- 
versal ability of his uncle—all his most important 
work was done in the field of ceremonial motets 
and instrumental pieces—he is rightly regarded 
as one of the great figures of the turn of the 
century. It was he who carried the tendencies 
implicit in the music of Willaert, Rore, and 
Andrea Gabrieli—increasing sonority and more 
expressive harmony—to their logical conclusion. 
In his festive motets he piles choir on choir, in 
his penitential ones dissonance on dissonance, 
breaking all the rules of the contrapuntal game 
yet always refusing to give it up and play 
another. 

‘Yet a musical revolution was taking place 
in his lifetime. The old contrapuntal system, 
in which every voice (at least in theory) was 
of equal importance, had been superseded by 
the new monodic art of recitative, aria, can- 
tata and concérto ecclesiastico, in which all the 
emphasis was thrown on to the top voice while 
the bass alone determined the course of the 
accompanying harmonies. 

It was Monteverdi, elected maestro di cappella 
of St. Mark’s a year after Giovanni Gabrieli’s 
death, who more than anyone else managed to 
combine the dignity and grandeur of the old 
style with the grace and expressiveness of the 
new one. If it seems a-far cry from his sump- 
tuous concertato settings of the psalms to the 
severity of Josquin’s motets, the tradition which 
linked them was more direct and more illustrious 
at Venice than anywhere else. 


Two new titles in Batsford’s ‘ British Cities and 
Towns’ series are Richmond (Surrey) by Kathleen 
Courlander, and St. Andrews, by Russell Kirk. The 

books cost a guinea each. : 
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You’re always serene in Aertex because 
the air-cells in the weave cool you in the 
heat and warm you in the cool. The reason’s 
a bit technical but the result’s the same— 
‘you’re  air- -conditioned for comfort all 
year round in Aertex shirts and pyjamas. 


Free Iilustrated 1954 Catalogue For your copy 
send this coupon to Ad. Manager, Aertex, 
1 Long Lane, London, S.E.1. Tel: Hop 2855 
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first word, and countless fleeting sounds can be captured 
accurately and simply with the Emicorda. The recordings can be 


played back immediately and either retained or erased. 


Here you have a recorder and magnetic recording tape made by the 
_E.ML.L. organisation which has the unique experience of over half a century in 


the science of sound recording and reproduction, in the manufacture - 


of ‘ His Master’s Voice’ products. 


(Type H60/12) 35/-. 


cat EMICORDA sucassn 


Emitape is available in standard and 
professional grades including the popular 
600 ft. (Type H60/6) 21/-, and 1,200 ft. 


The Emicorda is extremely well construc- 


ted, combining simplicity of operation, 


very high technical standards and a robust, 
beautifully finished cabinet. Price 90 gns, 


For literature giving full details write to: 


E.M.l. SALES & SERVICE LTD., RECORDING EQUIPMENT DIVISION, HAYES, MIDDLESEX. TELEPHONE: SOUTHALL 2468 


Whatever the pleasure ; 
Player’ S complete it 


— Your favourite piece of music, a child’s 


There is a new through Skymastet 
service to the Riviera this summer 
calling at Marseilles and going on to — 
Nice. They look after you very well — 
on board, a good lunch free of charge 
and cigarettes and drinks duty free. 
Connecting transport is available to 
Wee anywhere on the French or Italian 
Rivieras and it is so nice not having — 
to change aeroplanes on the way. It 
costs £29.15.0 return to Nice or £29.9.0 
to Marseilles and our bac. binge sch 


arranged it all. 

Other Tourist return fares. from London: 
PARIS £13 ... ae offpeak £it3s> 
PARIS Epicurean Viscount wes’, 1 hg eR 
ROME een ose ove abe £47.14.0 a 
BARCELONA too avs eee ose £36.11.0 
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From Manchester slightly more. 
‘Tilustrated brochure on request, 
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BUILD A LIBRARY IN SOUND 


GARDEN FURNITURE 
- IS THE TIME to sort out your garden furni- 
and get it ready for the summer. Painted 
and that made of cane, needs washing 
soapy water. It should then be rinsed 
| and left out on a fine day to dry. Check 
the same time for loose, rickety joints 
need a nail or a screw in them or a 
ae glue. You can get steel or brass repair 
the ironmonger’s in various shapes 
: screwed at the back of a weak joint 
will prolong the life’ of a garden chair 
r table indefinitely. 
Furniture which is left out in the garden all 
year round is usually made of teak or oak, 
is apt to get grimy, especially in town 
First, give it a good brushing to”get 
of surface dust, and then take a piece of 
wool and rub along the grain of the wood. 
, little turpentine in a saucer will help if the 

pear is really grimy—just dip the steel wool in 
- it. When you have made the surface as clean as 

Rein take a little raw, linseed oil on a rag 
and rub it well in. Rub until all trace of sticki- 
ness disappears. That will help to preserve the 

timber as well as improve its appearance. 

Deck chairs and folding chairs with canvas 
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an extra nail or two will prevent a torn canvas. 
_ Use chair nails with big, brass heads. Where the 
canvas has begun to pull away from the nails, 
take right off the part which is beginning to 
tear, and reinforce with a length of upholsterer’s 
webbing stuck on with carpet adhesive. Then 


Broadcast —, for 1g 


re-nail it. As for the framework of these chairs, 
this is generally bare wood, and after a season or 
two it looks very dirty. It is worth while going | 
over it with a piece of glasspaper wrapped round 
a block of Wood, and then afterwards giving it a 
coat of varnish. Make sure to get an exterior 
grade of varnish for this. 
* W. P. MatTHEWw 


MAKING THE BEST OF COD 


Cod should never be boiled any more than that 
pink plutocrat, the salmon. As with vegetables, 
no good will ever come from boiling any fish. 
The process should be gentle poaching in 
wide, shallow containers half-filled with water 
to which you add a scrap of lemon peel, a few 
drops of wine vinegar, a little rock salt, pepper- 
corns, and small quantities of such vegetables 
and herbs as carrots, onions, thyme, bay, and 
parsley stalks. The mixture should steam away 
gently until the fish is cooked enough but still 
quite firm. Then it emerges at its best, instead of 
being purged of all its flavour. You can sub- 
sequently serve it hot or cold with sauces and 
salads. 

Whitebait is regarded as a luxury, though it 
costs only about 2s. 6d. to, at most, 3s. 6d. a 
pound. These little fish are filling, and swift and 
easy to cook correctly. You need a pan of hot 
fat, a frying basket, and some flour. The differ- 
ence between crisp little whitebait, which are 
tender in the middle, as they should be, and 
those horrid offerings which are either like 
charred matchsticks or fried blotting paper, lies 
in the frying temperature plus the amount you 
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fry at a time. Shake the little fishes in flour until 
they are coated, dry, and separate. Sprinkle them 
in the bottom of your frying basket so lightly 
that they do not jostle one another. Dip the 
frying basket down into fat which is hot enough 
to seethe merrily. (Test it first with a piece of 
raw potato.) Now count ten slowly, lift the 
basket out, drain the fish, and heap them on a 
heated dish. Continue in this way until they are 
all used up. Serve them with lemon slices, sprigs 
of fried parsley, and thin brown bread and 
butter. 
PHYLLIS CRADOCK 


Notes on Contributors 


H. G. NICHOLAS (page 771): Lecturer in 
Politics, Oxford University; author of The 
British General Election of 1950, ete. 

C. V. WEDGwooD (page 774): Director of Time 
and Tide; author of Montrose, Seventeenth- 
Century Literature, Richelieu and the French 
Monarchy, etc. 

A. L. GOODHART, K.B.E., Q.C. (page 776): Master 
of University College, Oxford, since 1951; 
Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford, 1931- 
1951; author of English Law and the Moral 
Law, English Contributions to the Philosophy 
of Law, etc. 

ARTHUR LEE (page 779): on the staff of the 
Fisheries Laboratory, Lowestoft 

F. W. BATESON (page 781): author of English 
Poetry, a Critical Introduction, Mixed Farm- 
ing and Muddled Thinking, etc. 
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Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 
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Arma Virumque Cano. By Zander 
Book tokens, 
value, 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 
Closing date: First post on Thursday, May 13 
CLUES—ACROSS 

ee eet | 1, indigetem Aenean —— ipsa et scire fateris (4). 

. be ti umbra locis adero. dabis, » poenas, 
a bacchatur, qualis commotis excita sacris » (6). 

- nigra velut magnas domini cum divitis (5). 
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. pinguia oe exercentque viri ae 


femur. (7). 

" . 8i fortuna permittitis —— (3). 

5 diductis solvere choris, rursusque (6). 

GAR et: carina, frondentisque ferunt 
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20. tum satus” 

24, post hinc ad navis graditur sociosque 
27. —— Neoprolemi regnorum reddi*a 
28. 
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. caestus pater extulit aequos (7). 


» (7). 
cessit pars 


Heleno, (5). 

. di, si qua est caclo —— quae talia curet, (6). 

. + gemitus lacrimabitis auditur ‘tumulo 
(3). 


e et vos, 0 Grais imperdita ——, Teucri. cm. 
83. secretosque pios, his dantem iura 
. quam subter specus et Cyclopum exesa mais 
Aetnaea tonant, (5). 
. adfaturque deos et sanctum sidus ——. (6). 
longo locus: (7 
tulit obvia silva (4). 


. est in 
. cui mater media 


DOWN 
1. omnis in Ascanio cari cura parentis. (4). 
2. —, cui plurima mento canities inculta 
iacet, ©. 
3. quaerenti nulla me speluncam ferebant, (5). 
4. proxima deinde _ wal! 
6. ——, dives is, sed non genus omnibus unum: 
6). 
a ve ore Venulus dicto —— ita farier infit: (6). 
8. bis —— armis respectant terga tegentes. (7). 
: ;: fortunatorum nemorum se ue ——. (6). 
carinis ingens atgentum eosque 
” Jebetas, (©). ‘ 
13. hic duo rite mero libans carchesia —— (6). 
19. * accipe, ——, diva tuam, quae nunc dubiis 


committitar auris.’ ©. 
20. ductoresque alii, quos —— terra triumphis dives alit: 
(®). 


- 
- 
“et 


21. arrectaeque comae et Vox Sa car haesit, (7). 


22. scindebat rapta spirans securi, (6) 

23. turbati fugiunt Rutuli, fugit ater ‘ ‘O. 

24. inter quas Phoenissa a vulnere Dido (6). 

25... . . quis Tuppiter Anxurus arvis praesidet t-—— 
gaudens Feronia luco; (6). 

26... . dum moenia frater destruat aut captam ducat 
Gaetulus >? (6). 

29. et Menelaus et ipse doli fabricator i Ds 

32. per caput hoc juro, per quod pater —— solebat: (4), 


Solution of No. 1,251 


NOTES 

Horizontal hexagons: 1. Parifan). 2. Shah. 3. Jean 
(2 mngs). 4 Sand. Ands_ 5. une. .6. Bank (M.N.D. 
2.1.249). 7. Myna (anag). 8. Teas, East. 9. Rofl. 
10. Redd (2 mngs). 11. Seas, Asse (The Golden Asse:tr. 
Adlington). 12. Gash. 13, Horn, 14, Beta, Abet. 
15. A rum Arum, 16, Nest. 17. Uist. 18, Leap. Plea. 
+19, Sole (2 mngs). 20. Russ. U.S.S.R. 21. Sire, 22, 
Sofa. 23. Mice. 24. Fact. 25, Sore, Ores. 

Vertical hexagons: 1. Sang (2 mngs). 2, Stay. 3. Hurt. 
4. Heed. 5. Hiss. 6. Cute. 7. Raja Ajar. 8. Loan 
(Hamlet 1.3.76). 9. Ness. 10. Serf.. 11. Blue (7 spectral 
colours), 12. Rota. Taro, 13. Sail “Ails. 14. Dark. 
15. Peso. Opes. 16, Robe (Ebor rey), 

Boundary words: 1. Panjandrum (See Ox Dict, of Quot. 
—Samuel Foote). 2. Malefactor. “Male factor, 3. Remise- 


ness. 4. Seamanship. 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: P, H. Scott (Maiden- 
head); 2nd prize: J. M. Doulton (Orpington); 
3rd prize: W. F. Kibble (Cheam). 
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Degree; not merely for the material 
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Lectures: What > is possible between the 
extremes of. laissez-faire and al 
controlled economy. 
~ Acomparison of the positionin 1904 > m 

.and in 1954 in terms of the produe- 
¢ tion of wealth and its use tor: a 
_ provide security. 
Current social and political ideas 
about employment and wages. J 
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another world war. 
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